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General Stonewall Jackson would cross many rivers 
over the course of his military career as a commander 
in the service of the Confederate States of America. 
The lay of the land, mountainous terrain, road con- 
ditions, and river crossings were key factors in the 
chess game of war that could spell victory or defeat 
for armies at war. General Jackson was master of 
strategy as his plans of defeating invading Northern 
Armies in the Shenandoah were well in motion. 


Spring had come late in 1862 with cold weather 
and unseasonable snow storms. Rains had kept roads 
muddy and difficult to pass, but this did not deter 
Jackson’s resolve to move against Federal forces. On 
April 21st Jackson received an important dispatch 
from General Robert E. Lee, with instructions to 
drive the Union Army under the leadership of 
General Nathaniel P. Banks out of the valley. 
General Lee closed his dispatch with these words, 
“The blow wherever struck, must, to be successful, be 
sudden and heavy.” With General Jackson’s force of 
6,000 men linked up with General Ewell’s force, the 
Federal armies under General Banks and General 
Fremont would be kept busy in northern Virginia 
and unable to assist in President Lincoln’s plans to 
take Richmond. 


Beginning his soon to be famous “Valley Campaign” 
Jackson defeated a 3,500 man force at the town of 
McDowell, under the command of General Schenck 
from Fremont’s army. Jackson then moved into the 
Luray Valley to link up with General Ewell and 
together they would lash out at General Banks. To 
counter possible movements by the enemy, Jackson 
sent Jedediah Hotchkiss and some cavalry to block 
the three mountain passes leading into the valley. 
Those men, with the help of southern sympathizers, 
felled trees and burned bridges. 


The setting sun glistened off the water of the South 
Fork of the Shenandoah River as General Jackson 
watched his men cross the White House Bridge. 
Joining with General Ewell at the town of Luray, 
Jackson now had a force 16,000 soldiers and 27 
pieces of artillery, the largest army he had ever com- 
manded. General Banks unwittingly believed that 
Jackson was retreating and leaving the Valley. Down 
tiver where the South Fork and North Fork of the 
Shenandoah join was the strategic town of Front 
Royal. The town occupied by Banks’ soldiers was soon 
to experience another unexpected spring storm, but 
this one would be deadly. 
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GOOD NEWS ETC. 


First, the good news. Following negotiations with our excellent 
printer, IPC Print Services of St. Joseph, Michigan, it is my 
pleasure to announce that we can resume four-color printing 
throughout the magazine. This decision was reached too late to 
restore color fully to this issue but will be implemented in full 
for issue 11.6, due to mail in mid-October. Another piece of 
good news is that our website, www.northandsouthmagazine. 
com, will be back up and running by the end of the month, with 
new features including “This day in the Civil War.” We anticipate 
this feature will swell the number of visitors to the site and 
hopefully lead to a significant number of new subscribers. 


Second, the....er, oh—what do you know?—there isn’t any bad 
news! 


Dumbing Down 


My editorial in the last issue concerning publishers’ long- 
running bowdlerization of Isaac Asimov’s Foundation series 
(and apologies for misspelling his name “Azimov”!) has stirred 
up something of a hornet’s nest and it may be that something 
will actually be done about the dumbing down of these classic 
books. I will keep readers informed of developments. 


On Paper Tigers 


The article “Foster’s A Humbug” by Sharon MacDonald and W. 
Robert Beckman in this issue is in part a tale of a divided high 
command, but it is also a classic tale of how little goes right 
when a general makes war on a map. Like some of Robert E. 
Lee’s early battle plans and Joe Hooker’s at Chancellorsville, the 
plan to take Charleston was probably too complex—demanding 
a level of coordination between disparate commands that was 
rarely achieved in the Civil War. But over and beyond that it 
is a classic example of what happens when a general plots 
his moves on paper but entirely ignores such factors as the 
leadership experience of his officers, the combat experience—or 
lack of it—of his troops, the terrain they must contend with, 
and the climate. On the map the troops never suffer from 
sunstroke, never get lost, are never surprised, and never lack 
initiative, and orders never go astray. How different in reality! 
It is an instructive experience to ask of every general in every 
battle—was adequate reconnaissance undertaken, were realistic 
timetables laid down for movements from A to B, and so forth. 
As has been wisely said, “No plan survives contact with the 
enemy.” It might equally be said, “No plan made solely on a map 


survives contact with reality.” 
= 


EDITORIAL IN ISSUE 11.4 


Finally there is someone else out there 
who realizes what is going on in literature. I 
have taught literature for 39 years now and 
I am so frustrated at the “dumbing down” 
trend. What I used to teach in the 8th and 
9th grades is now featured in the 10th and 
11th grade literature books. And don’t 
get me started on the politically correct 
police who have changed the meaning of 
many satirical pieces. Check out what the 
publishers have done to the writings of 
Mark Twain. Even in the classic drama Our 
Town by Thornton Wilder much has been 
deleted. Thanks for letting me vent. You have 
a great magazine. Keep up the good work. 

Michael Bryant 
via email 


THOSE WONDERFUL 
EVANGELICALS 


Here is a dandy quote from a review of 
British historian Simon Schama’s book “The 
American Future” in today’s Wall Street 
Journal (5/22/09). The reviewer of the book, 
David Scribman, claims to be a secular 
humanist. 


“The main weapon in both the fight 
against slavery and the struggle for civil 
rights was shame, which has always been 
a peculiarly effective part of religion’s 
arsenal. It wasn’t, after all, the appeal 
of Enlightenment ideas that shattered 
slavery or modern rationalism that ended 
segregation. For secular humanists, 
this is an awkward historical truth to 
acknowledge.” 

Gee, and all this time I thought the 
slaveholder’s of the Antebellum South and 
the white lynch mobs and segregationists 
of the Jim Crow era were Christians! They 
clearly must have been “secular humanists.” 

And I guess abolitionists Thomas 
Paine (Deist) and William Lloyd Garrison 
(Unitarian) were really evangelicals after 


- Crossfire 


all who owed nothing of their anti-slavery 
fervor to the Enlightenment. And Michael 
Schwerner and Andrew Goodman, the 
two ostensibly secular Jews murdered in 
Mississippi In 1964, must have embraced 
evangelical Christianity. 
Surely, there were no Atheists in the 
civil rights movement! 
And so, my friends, the rewriting of 
history goes on. 
Dennis Middlebrooks 
FANNY (Freethinking Activist Non- 
Believing New Yorkers) 


BLACK CONFEDERATES 


I have not followed in any detail the 
on-going controversy on the numbers and 
significance of African American soldiers 
in Confederate service, but I did read the 
article by Mr. Lowry and Rev. Ledoux in 
your previous issue, Their conclusion that 
“once again, the search for a documented, 
verified black Confederate soldier has 
come up short” rather startled me, as it 
suggests that there are no such documented 
instances of African American Confederate 
soldiers. 

I am a long time user of North 
Carolina’s published roster of its Civil 
War soldiers, North Caroline Troops, 1861- 
1865: A Roster (Raleigh: Office of Archives 
and History, 1966--) of which there are 
pressently sixteen published volumes (with 
a seventeenth to follow this summer). I 
thought that I recalled reading the service 
records of a few African Americans who 
served in North Carolina units, and after 
flipping through the books for a couple 
hours found the following examples. (I 
might add that this was no systematic 
examination of North Caroline Troops 
for African American soldiers, as I looked 
briefly at only five of the sixteen volumes. 
The preponderance of artillerymen is 
because I searched that volume more closely 
than the others.) 

1. Private Everett Hayes, Company F, 
10th Regiment N,C. State Troops (1st 
Regiment N.C. Artillery). “Negro. 
Enlisted in New Hanover County 
September 9, 1863 for the war, Present or 
accounted through October 1864.” North 
Carolina Troops, 1:106. 

2. Private Charles Dempsey, Company 
F, 36th Regiment N.C, Troops (2nd 
Regiment N.C. Artillery), “Negro. 
Captured at Fort Fisher January 15,1865 
and confined at Point Lookout, Md., 
until paroled and exchanged at Coxes 


Landing, James River, Va., February 14- 
15, 1865.” North Carolina Troops, 1;260. 

3. Private Henry Dempsey, Company F, 36th 
Regiment N.C. Troops (2nd Regiment 
N.C, Artillery). “Negro. Captured at Fort 
Fisher January 15. 1865 and confined at 
Point Lookout, Md., until paroled and 
exchanged at Coxes Landing, James 
River, Va., February 14-15, 1865.” North 
Carolina Troops, 1;260. 

4, Private Arthur Reed, Company D, 40th 
Regiment N.C. Troops (3rd Regiment 
N.C. Artillery). “Negro. Enlisted in 
Edgecombe County June 16, 1864, for the 
war. Present or accounted for through 
October 1864.” North Carolina Troops, 
1:415. 

5. Private Miles Reed, Company D, 40th 
Regiment N.C. Troops (3rd Regiment 
N,C. Artillery). “Negro. Enlisted in 
Edgecombe County May 24, 1864 for the 
war. Present or accounted for through 
October 1864.” North Caroline Troops, 
1:414. 

6. Private J. Doyle, Company E, 40th 
Regiment N.C. Troops (3rd Regiment 
N.C. Artillery). “Negro. Captured at Fort 
Fisher January 15,1865 and confined 
at Point Lookout, Md., until paroled 
and exchanged at Boulware’s Wharf, 
James River, Va., March 16, 1865.” North 
Carolina Troops, 1:420. 

7, Musician James Poison, Company D, 10th 
Battalion N.C. Heavy Artillery, “Negro, 
Enlisted in New Hanover County, 
December 3,1863, for the war. Mustered 
in as Musician. Present or accounted 
for through April 1864.” North Carolina 
Troops, 1:547, 

8. Musician Caleb Sykes, Company D, 10th 
Battalion N.C. Heavy Artillery. “Negro. 
Enlisted in New Hanover County August 
4, 1863. Deserted October 17,1863.” 
North Carolina Troops, 1:548. 

9. Private Henson Revels, Company A, Ist 
Battalion N.C. Heavy Artillery. “Appears 
on muster roll for May 15-June 30, 1862 
with the remark:‘Discharged on account 
of mixed blood,” North Carolina Troops, 
1e9F 

10. Cook William H. Dove, Company E, 63rd 
Regiment N.C. Troops (5th Regiment 
N.C, Cavalry). “Negro. Enlisted in Duplin 
County December 22, 1863 for the 
war. Present or accounted for through 
October 1864 with the rank of Cook.” 
North Carolina Troops, 2:408. 

11. Cook Willis Dove, Company E, 63rd 
Regiment N.C. Troops (5th Regiment 
N.C. Cavalry. “Negro. Enlisted in Duplin 
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It is clear that some African- 
Americans, perhaps as many 
as several hundred, were 
regularly enlisted in the 
Confederate army. 


County November 25, 1863 for the war. 
present or accounted for through April 
1864 when he was reported with the 
remark: ‘Cook. Deserted April 5, 1864.” 
North Carolina Troops, 2:408. 

12. Cook Tom Dunston, Company F, 8th 
Regiment N.C. State Troops. “Negro. 
Enlisted at Petersburg, Virginia, 
September 9,1864, for six months. 
present or accounted for through 
October, 1864.” North Carolina Troops, 
4:575. 

13. Private James Newcom, Company H, 1st 
Battalion N.C. Local Defense Troops. 
“Negro. Enlisted ‘in camp’ on January 
1, 1564, for the war and ‘transferred to 
Enrolling Officer of 3rd Congressional 
District;” North Carolina Troops, 3:125. 

14, Private Jackson Evans, Company F, 3rd 
Regiment N.C. State Troops, “Negro, 
Enlisted July 15, 1862, as a substitute for 
John W. Cox. Captured and paroled at 
Keedysville, Maryland, on September 20, 
1862, Dropped from rolls in November- 
December 1862,” North Carolina Troops, 
3:547. 

15. Private Henry Revels, Company F, 5Ist 
Regiment N.C. Troops. “Born in Robeson 
County and was by occupation a laborer 
prior to enlisting in Robeson County at 
age 35, March 10, 1862. ‘Discovered to be 
a Negro and was discharged prior to July 
1, 1862.” North Carolina Troops, 12:338. 

16. Private Jonathan Revels, Company F, 
51st Regiment N.C. Troops. “Born tn 


Robeson County and was by occupation 
a farmer prior to enlisting in Robeson 
County at age 40, March 10,1862. 
‘Discovered to be a Negro’ and was 
discharged prior to July 1, 1862. North 
Carolina Troops, 12:338. 
According to the published abstract 
of the 1860 Federal census, there were 6540 
“Free Colored” men in North Carolina 
between the ages of 15 and 50. That some 
of those individuals ended up In the 
Confederate army seems apparent from 
the above sample, Doubtless a thorough 
examination of the records of all North 
Carolina Confederate units would find a 
few score African Americans, perhaps even 
a couple hundred. Whether those numbers 
constitute a significant contribution is a 
matter of opinion, (Joseph C.G. Kennedy, 
Population of the United States in 1861, 
4 vols. [Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1864-1866], 1:350 352,) 
Parenthetically, there were four Federal 
African American regiments from North 
Carolina: 35th, 36th, and 37th Regiments 
U.S. Colored Troops, and 14th Regiment U.S. 
Colored Heavy Artillery. North Carolinians 
appear to have comprised a significant 
portion of some other regiments, notably 
2nd Regiment U.S. Colored Cavalry and 
135th Regiment U.S. Colored Troops. 
Cordially, 
Greg Mas 
Timberlake,Ng 


Ed. Both the enlistments and expulsions 
are significant, for what they tell us about 
black Confederate soldiers. We are trying to 
find more information about these men, and 
will publish anything we discover. 


* * * KF * K K K 


I am a fan of your magazine, but over 
time I seen a lot of negative writings about 
Black Confederates. I am shock at the “It 
Never Happen” attitude of the so-called 
historians that I had to write in myself. It has 
been estimated the over 65,000 Southern 
blacks were in the Confederate ranks. Over 
13,000 of these, “saw the elephant” in combat. 
These Black Confederates included both 
slave and free. The Confederate Congress 
did not approver blacks to be officially 
enlisted as soldiers (except as musicians), 
until late in the war. But in the ranks it was a 
different story. Many Confederate offices did 
not obey the mandates of politicians, they 
frequently enlisted blacks with the simple 
criteria, “will you fight?” Historian Ervin 
Jordan, explains that “biracial units” were 
frequently organized “by local Confederate 
and State militia Commanders in response 
to immediate threats in the form of Union 
raids”. Dr. Leonard Haynes, an African- 
American professor at Southern University, 
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stated, “When you eliminate the black 
Confederate soldier, you've eliminated the 
history of the South. As of Feb. 1865 1,150 
black seamen served in the Confederate 
Navy. 
The first military monument in the 
US Capitol [sic] that honors an African- 
American soldier is the Confederate 
monument at Arlington National cemetery. 
The monument was designed 1914 by Moses 
Ezekiel, a Jewish Confederate. Who wanted 
to correctly portray the “racial makeup” in 
the Confederate Army. A black Confederate 
soldier is depicted marching in step with 
white Confederate soldiers. Also shown is 
one “white soldier giving his child to a black 
woman for protection”. -source: Edward 
Smith, African American professor at the 
American University, Washington DC. 
Jim Shillinglaw 
Jamestown NC 


Ed. There were undoubtedly several 
hundred African-Americans regularly 
enlisted in the Confederate army. The notion 
that there were tens of thousands, however, 
is delusional. The weight of evidence is over 
whelming—see Bruce Levine’s article in 
North & South volume 10, issue 2. 


* * Ok KK K K kK * 


I enjoyed the June 2009 issue and 
particularly the “More Black Confederates?” 
piece by Lowry and Ledoux. The 19" 
Virginia Volunteers was the largest 
aggregation of infantrymen from this 
portion of the old Dominion—Albemarle 
County—and the writers mention a reunion 
of the unit in the second paragraph. I just 
wanted to add that the African American 
named “Tarleton” who showed up at that 
1876 event claiming that he had “frequently 
shouldered a musket during the war” also 
appears in the unit history published by H. 
E.Howard in 1987. The following is from 
page 3 of 19th Virginia Infantry by Ervin L. 
Jordan, Jr. and Herbert A Thomas. Jr.: “Some 
Of the more fortunate soldiers were able to 
take a servant to war with them. When the 
Albemarle Rifles started to Harpers Ferry, 
Lieutenant John L. Cochran traveled with 
a family servant, Tarlton. When Cochran 
suggested that his servant obtain a suit of 
clothes, Tarlton objected and boasted that 
he could obtain clothing from dead Yankees 
whom he would kill.” Unfortunately, I’m 
unable to determine from the bibliography 
where this information originated.) Lieut. 
Col. Banastre Tarleton, of course, was the 
very aggressive British cavalry commander 
who captured Charlottesville, Viginia, 
in early June of 1781 and came within a 
hairsbreadth of nabbing Thomas Jefferson. 

Rick Britton 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


CLANDESTINE OPERATIONS 


Thank you for keeping North & South 
going. It was, and is, an excellent and well 
balanced account of America’s Civil War. 

James M. Bartek’s article “Utterly 
Impossible for Man or Horse: The 
Confederate Raid on Point Lookout, 
Maryland” was interesting and informative. 
I do take exception with an unrelated 
assertion, gratuitously inserted by the 
author, to whit: “The failure was but another 
example of the inability of the Davis 
administration to conduct such operations, 
and suggests the improbability of its being 
involved in more complex schemes... (most 
notably the assassination of Lincoln).” In 
point of fact, the Lincoln assassination was a 
far less complex scheme than was the Point 
Lookout raid. 

To execute the POW raid the 
Confederacy seized two blockade runners 
(gee, I wonder if any of their owners, 
officers, or crew mentioned that to anyone), 
then they sat in dock (do you suppose 
anyone noticed), meanwhile the search went 
on for thousands of firearms (something 
bound to attract unwanted attention), then 
the Richmond ordnance bureau was ordered 
to send 2,000 rifles (another possible leak in 
the operation's secrecy), then there were the 
two naval crews and 300 marines ordered 
into the operation, plus of course General 
Bradley Johnson and his command (now 
that’s an awfully lot of potentially “loose 
lips”). No wonder word leaked, and the 
operation was called off. 

By contrast the assassination plot 
directly involved fewer than a score people. 
Equipment consisted of purchasing two 
Henry rifles, and otherwise using horses, 
knives, guns, etc. already owned by the 
CSA agents. The plot relied on the well- 
established and long since vetted Maryland 
line. Thus making it the far less complex, 
and therefore more likely to succeed, of the 
two Confederate schemes. All of the many, 
and varied arguments made to exonerate 
Jefferson Davis, the CSA Secret Service, 
and the Confederacy from culpability in 
the Lincoln Assassination might be more 
credible if they were not almost exclusively 
spoken with a Southern accent. 

Clark Larsen 
Holladay, Utah 


SLAVERY 


I’m old enough to remember the 
historians that came of age in the 70s and 
80s. These historians, brought up in the 
communist philosophy of history then 
popular in colleges insisted that everything 
that happened in the past had something to 


do with economics, specifically the struggle 
between the rich and poor. Thus the 
American Revolution was not an uprising 
of people tired of not being represented by 
their government, it was a war started by 
rich landowners determined to protect their 
income from a government that would not 
allow expansion to the west. What I always 
found amusing in these arguments were 
the convoluted explanations as to why a 
yeoman farmer fron New England, or poor 
backwoodsman from Virginia, or dirt poor 
over-the-mountain man would be part of 
this ‘rich man’s war’. 

Over the past few years it seems a 
similar silliness has become the norm for the 
magazine. Instead of economics affecting 
everything, it is slavery. While there is no 
doubt that slavery was a major, possibly the 
major, reason for the Civil War, it was not the 
be all of life in the early-mid 1800s. I was 
reminded of the convoluted explanations 
that those historians used to go through to 
explain the broad support the revolution 
had by the article by Michael Pierson on 
the Mutiny at Fort Jackson. His conclusion 
as to why the St. Mary’s Cannoneers didn’t 
mutiny? Slavery. 

Pll start by addressing the mutiny 
itself. With no evidence for the cause of the 
mutiny other than the writings of the people 
who were there, Pierson looks at the events 
and comes to a conclusion that is only 
supported by his own suppositions. 

Starting with Brigadier General 
Johnson Duncans letter. Pierson describes it 
as awkwardly worded and that it “...shows 
that Duncan doubted the degree to which 
his men were devoted to their new country.” 
Hogwash, I’ve read dozens of similarly 
worded proclamations over the years and, 
unless he issued a different order to his 
native troops I don’t understand how this 
shows any lack of faith in the foreign born 
troops in the command, 

Pierson then goes into detail on the 
makeup of the Saint Mary’s Cannoneers and 
makes a laughable attempt to link the fact 
that they did not mutiny to the fact that they 
came from a slave holding area. With no 
evidence at all he states that since this unit 
did not mutiny it, “...shows a correlation 
between a reliance on slavery and loyalty to 
the Confederate States of America.” I’m sure 
the members of Wheat’s Tigers, the 10th TN, 
and Patrick Cleburne would be amazed to 
know that as immigrants who did not own 
slaves they did not have the same devotion 
to the Confederacy as their native born 
companions. 

With less information than Pierson has, 
but considerably more common sense let me 
advance some more likely reasons why the 
mutiny occurred and why the Saint Mary’s 
Cannoneers did not mutiny. 


1. They had better leadership. In my time 
in the military I’ve seen poor leadership 
turn good units into a group of 
malcontents. The fact the Saint Mary’s 
Cannoneers didn’t mutiny points 
towards this. 


2. Once Union troops were in the rear of 


the fort the troops knew the game was 
up. It didn’t matter how many Federals 
were in the rear, the sole source of supply 
for the fort was New Orleans via the 
Mississippi, and with Farragut’s fleet at 
New Orleans nothing was going to get 
through to the forts. Also, with Federal 
troops at the Quarantine Station the 
sole source of news for the troops 
became the women who were allowed 
into the fort. They may have inflated 
the number of troops the Federals had 
managed to get behind the forts and 
undoubtedly spread every rumor that 
came their way as fact. Rather than 
spreading the word that, “... the United 
States military could now protect 
anyone who mutinied,” they probably 
spread the word that the fight was over 
and victory was no longer possible. 


3. Pierson shows through several sources 


that the troops felt they had been used 
hard by their officers. Reading other 
accounts of the early war years shows 
that this is not an uncommon view 
among civilians recently brought under 
military discipline. It was a common 
complaint and led to many officers who 
were hard disciplinarians being voted 
out of office when the Confederate army 
was re-organized in early 1862. There's 
no doubt that the troops disliked the 
discipline and that this contributed to 
the mutiny. 


4. The conditions the troops were living 


under. All their personal possessions 
had likely been destroyed with the 
barracks when they were burned during 
the bombardment. The troops were 
living in the casemates in standing 
water. The map on page 25 shows 
that most of the fort had standing 
water throughout which had to be 
miserable. Significantly, the Saint Mary’s 
Cannoneers were in the water battery 
which the map shows as dry. 


5. Perhaps the most significant reason as 


to why the Saint Mary’s Cannoneers did 
not mutiny was because they were in 
the water battery. Like the troops at Fort 
Saint Philip they were separated from the 
mutineers. They were not close enough 
so that the ringleaders and malcontents 
could speak with them, and convince 
them to mutiny. They had, at least 
marginally, better living conditions, and 
it would seem (continued on page 59) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGESTT 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


» In 1833 Abraham Lincoln and his 
friend William Berry were issued 
a license to run a general store 
and tavern in New Salem, Illinois, 
a business in which they proved 
singularly unsuccessful. 

> Challenged by sentries after 
accidentally riding into a Confederate 
outpost below the Rappahannock 
during a patrol on the night of 
October 12, 1863, a company of the 
Ist Maine Cavalry extricated itself 
when its commander replied, “12th 
Virginia’ and rode on. 

» During World War I, George Bolling 
Lee, the son of William Fitzhugh 
“Rooney” Lee, and thus the grandson 
of Robert E. Lee, served as the chief 
surgeon of the 369th Infantry, New 
York’s black National Guard regiment, 
which saw more days in the trenches 
than any other American unit. 

» U.S. Army medical regulations 
during the Civil War permitted a man 
who was blind in one eye to enlist, 
provided it was his left eye, since he 
needed the right to aim. 

> Entrenching near Totopotomy Creek 
on June 16, 1864, during the initial 
phase of the Siege of Petersburg, 
some troops from Brigadier General 
Robert B. Potter’s division of the 
Ninth Army Corps, hit the jackpot, 
finding a cache of coins worth some 
$4,000 to $5,000, the exact figure 
never being determined, since the 
hoard melted away rapidly. 

=> Not only did many African- 
Americans fleeing slavery find 
employment as camp servants for 
Union troops, but some seem to 
have found similar refuge among 
Confederate troops, with the result 
that in the spring of 1862 Secretary 
of War George W. Randolph was 
bombarded by complaints from 
unhappy masters. 

2 At the end of the war, Tallahassee 
was the only state capital east of the 


Mississippi still in Confederate hands. 
In the Spring of 1861, as Washington 
began filling with troops, the 
Potomac Light Infantry, one of the 
city’s militia units, voted to disband 
until peace had been restored, leading 
to jokes about the regiment’s motto 
being “Invincible in Peace, Invisible 
in War.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Shell Game 


Like soldiers in other places and 
other ages, the troops who fought the 
Civil War, whether in blue or grey, had 
a penchant for gambling, partially 
to relieve the boredom of camp life, 
and perhaps partially because risking 
their money seemed less dangerous 
than their own frequent brushes with 
chance on the battlefield. 

The troops gambled in all sorts of 
ways. Card games were popular, and 
surprisingly varied, including faro, 
vignt-et-un, monte, and early forms 
of poker. But the men were known 
to wager on many other things as 
well, from footraces and lice races, to 
wrestling and other sporting events. 
Of course, gambling often led some of 
the troops to come up with larcenous 
schemes to relieve their fellow-soldiers 
of their money. 

Colonel Charles S. Russell, of the 
28th U.S. Colored Infantry, recorded an 
incident that took place in Virginia, on 
the Petersburg lines during 1864. 

As was their custom, some of 
Colonel Russell’s men were having 
a friendly dice game with men from 
other regiments, black and white 
together in the pursuit of green, as it 
were. As usual, the action was fast and 
furious, as the troops risked wads of 
cash in a lively game of High/Low. In 
High/Low, a dealer shakes up two dice 
in a cup, and then plops the cup upside 
down on a convenient surface. Bets are 
then placed as to whether the sum of 
the dice will be “low” (six or less), “high” 
(eight or more}, or exactly seven. 
When all bets are made, the cup is 
removed to reveal the dice. Payoff for 
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Colonel (later brevet brigadier 
general) Charles S. Russell 
(1831-1866) 


the correct guess is 4 to 1 if a seven has 
been rolled, but otherwise even money, 
with surplus money going to the dealer 
(the house always wins). 

Now the troops had played this way 
before, and apparently seeing all that 
cash lying around inspired someone 
to figure out a way to make off with it 
without the necessity of winning. 

Selecting the right moment, when 
the wagering had reached fever pitch 
and everyone’s attention was focused 
on the mound of cash on the blanket, 
the soldier tossed a shell which he 
had loaded with wet powder into the 
nearby fire. As the powder began to 
sputter and fizz, he shouted “Shell!” and 
the troops promptly scattered for their 
lives. And as they did, the enterprising 
fellow scooped up the greenbacks from 
the blanket and made his escape. 


Sometime Brigadier General 
David E. Twiggs Writes Sometime 
President James Buchanan 


By the eve of the Civil War 
Brigadier General David Twiggs could 
look back on a military career that 
had begun during the War of 1812. He 
had earned honors on many a field, 
and won a brevet promotion to major 
general and the thanks of Congress 


“What awful thing is war, and what is this war for, anyway?” 


— Pvt. I. Norval Baker 18th Virginia Cavalry 


for his gallantry during the Mexican 
War. But in early 1861 Twiggs, a 
native of Georgia with secessionist 
inclinations, was in command of the 
Department of Texas, with a fifth of 
the entire Regular Army under his 
aegis. Shortly after the secession 
of Texas, Twiggs unconditionally 
surrendered his command to then 
Colonel Ben McCulloch of the state’s 
forces. Although Twiggs claimed he 
had no alternative but to surrender his 
command and all government property 
to the Confederacy, he was regarded as 
a traitor in the North, and even many 
Southerners considered his action 
dishonorable; in fact, he was virtually 
the only officer resigning from the 
military service of the United States 
to join the Confederacy who violated 
his position of trust and willingly 
surrendered the personnel under his 
control. 

In response to Twiggs’ actions, 
on March 1, 1861, President James 
Buchanan directed that Twiggs be 
“dismissed from the Army of the United 
States, for his treachery to the flag 
of his country.” 

Twiggs’ reaction 
was to send a letter 
to Buchanan, who 
stepped down from 
the presidency 
on March 4th. 
As published in 
the Charleston 
Courier on May 
18th, it read, 


Your usurped 
tight to dismiss 
me from the army 
might be acquiesced 
in; but you had no right 
to brand me as a traitor. 
This was personal, and I shall 
treat it as such—not through the 
papers, but in person. I shall, most 
assuredly, pay a visit to Lancaster 
for the sole purpose of a personal 
interview with you. So, sir, prepare 
yourself. I am well assured that public 
opinion will sanction any course I may 
take with you. 


Now Twiggs never did “pay a visit 


to Lancaster,’ the former President’s | 
home town in Pennsylvania, perhaps | 


because he was too busy securing an 
appointment as a major general in 
Confederate service. If he had, the 
results might have proven interesting; 
The general was 71 at the time, and 
not in the best of health (he would 
die in early 1862), while the former 
President was only about a year 
younger, and not much healthier. 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
The Battle of Palmetto Ranch 


The last land battle of the Civil 
War, fought almost a month after Lee’s 
surrender, took place in southern 
Texas. It was a battle that never should 
have happened, violated orders and 
a gentlemen’s agreement to cease 
hostilities, and was, like Bull Run, 
the war’s first battle, a Confederate 
victory, but one in which the men of 


State cavalry in San Antonio await the 
arrival of renegade U.S. general David 
Twiggs, February 18, 1861. 


the hitherto unblooded 62nd United 
States Colored Infantry once again 
proved the mettle of black troops. 

The 62nd U.S.C.T. had been 
organized in December of 1863 as 
the 1 Missouri Colored Infantry, 
with Colonel Theodore H. Barrett in 
command. The regiment promptly 
took up garrison duties in Louisiana, 
where it was incorporated in the 
United States Colored Troops as the 
62™ U.S. Colored Infantry in March 
of 1864. Routine occupation duties 
continued in various parts Louisiana 
until September of 1864, when the 
regiment was transferred to Brazos 
Santiago, on Brazos Island, just off the 
mouth of the Rio Grande on the Texas 
Gulf Coast 

By the late winter of 1865 it 
was becoming clear that the war 
was nearing an end. As a result, 
Union and Confederate troops 
along the Texas Gulf Coast had 
been quietly—and unofficially— 
avoiding hostilities. Even before 
Appomattox, the Union commander, 

Major General Lew Wallace, had 
begun informal negotiations 
with local Confederate 
commanders 

regarding their 
surrender, and 
issued orders 
that Federal 
troops were to 
avoid hostilities. 
These 
orders naturally 
included 
the troops at 
Brazos Santiago. 
Commanded) 
by Colonel Robert 
B. Jones of the 34th 
Indiana, the garrison of 
Brazos Santiago consisted of the 
34th Indiana, the 62nd and 87th U.S. 
Colored Infantry, and the dismounted 
2nd Texas Cavalry Battalion. With 
the war winding down, at the end of 
April Colonel Jones left for home. 
As a result, the next highest ranking 
officer took command of the brigade. | 
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This was Colonel Theodore H. Barrett 
of the 62nd Colored Infantry, who 
handed his regiment over to Lieutenant 
Colonel David Branson. 

Now Colonel Barrett could not 
be said to have had a memorable 
war. In August of 1862, the 27 
year old civil engineer had joined 
the 9th Minnesota as a second 
lieutenant. The 9th Minnesota spent 
most of 1862 helping to cope with 
the “Great Sioux Uprising,” seeing 
little action and garnering no glory. 
Transferred to Missouri late in the 
year, while stationed at St. Louis by- 
then Captain Barrett had wangled 
an appointment as commander 
of the new Ist Missouri Colored 
Infantry. But the regiment ended 
up performing occupation duties, 
and thus glory once again seemed 
to elude Barrett. So now, here he 
was, commanding a brigade in the 
vicinity of the enemy, in the waning 
days of a long war. Soon after taking 
command at Brazos Santiago Barrett 
ordered an offensive move against 
Confederate forces near Brownsville. 

Why Barrett took this action 
remains unclear. Some have speculated 
that he had political ambitions and 
wanted to bolster his war record in 
anticipation of running for office; 
after all, he would almost certainly 
be running against other veterans, 
and most of them would probably 
have military credentials better than 
his own, so a little cheaply won glory 
would not harm his chances at the 
polls. On the more charitable side, 
he may have been responding to an 
erroneous report that the Confederates 
were planning to abandon Brownsville 
and retreat to Corpus Christi, and 
acted to prevent any problems along 
the border with Mexico, where troops 
of the French-puppet “Empire of 
Mexico” were stationed. 

On May 11th Barrett sent 
Lieutenant Colonel Branson with 250 
men from the 62nd and another 50 
from the 2nd Texas Cavalry against a 
rebel encampment outside Brownsville. 
That encampment was commanded by 
Colonel John S. Ford. 

Oddly, Colonel Ford, a former 
Texas Ranger nicknamed “RIP,” 
as in “Rest in Peace,” had also had 
an inglorious war. Although at 


nao 


fila 


Colonel later brevet brigadier 
general) Theodore H. Barrett 
(1834-1900) 


war’s outbreak he had been elected 
commander of the 2nd Texas Cavalry, 
he had spent most of the conflict 
commanding the territorial district 
on the lower Rio Grande, seeing to 
the work of the conscription bureau, 
providing for internal security, and 
occasionally skirmishing with Indians 
or bandits. Ford’s command in the 
vicinity of Brownsville included his 
own 2nd Texas Cavalry, plus some other 
units. 

By bringing along two six-mule 
wagons, Branson was able to insure 
that his troops had five days’ rations 
and 199 rounds of ammunition each. 
The little column crossed from Brazos 
Island to the mainland at about 9:30 
p-m. on May 11th, their movement 
covered by a storm, and made it as far 
as White’s Ranch where they expected 
to find about 65 Confederates. 
Although they approached the ranch 
cautiously, surrounding it to insure 
that no one escaped, it turned out 
to have been abandoned by the 
enemy. Branson rested his men there 
for the remainder of the night. On 
the morning of May 12", Branson 
again advanced. Reaching Palmetto 
Ranch, on a small rise on the eastern 
bank of Rio Grande that guarded 
the approach to Brownsville, the 
column encountered Confederate 
Captain George Roberson’s company 
of 190 men from George H. Giddings’ 
battalion of Texas cavalry. After a 
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short skirmish, Roberson’s troops 
fell back, leaving Branson with three 
prisoners, some camp equipment, a 
goodly store of rations, two horses, 
and four beeves. Thinking there was a 
larger Confederate force in the vicinity, 
Branson withdrew to White’s Ranch for 
the night, and sent a dispatch to Barrett 
informing him of the situation. 

The following morning, May 13th: 
Barrett personally brought up 200 
men from the 34th Indiana, assumed 
command of the entire force, and 
advanced on Palmetto Ranch, which 
was quickly occupied. As Captain 
Robertson’s forces were still in the 
area, skirmishing continued through 
the day. By late afternoon, Barrett's 
troops were occupying a hill about a 
mile beyond Palmetto Ranch. Then, 
at 3:00 p.m., Colonel Ford arrived 
to reinforce Roberson with 300 men 
from the 2nd Texas Cavalry, Santos 
Benavides’s Texas Cavalry Regiment, 
and Giddings’s battalion, plus a battery 
of six field pieces. At about 4:00 p.m., 
while Ford attacked Barrett’s front 
with artillery and small arms fire, he 
sent some mounted troops and two 
artillery pieces around the Union 
right. With no artillery of his own to 
oppose the new attack and feeling his 
position “extremely critical,” Barrett 
fell back. 

To cover his retreat, a dangerous 
undertaking with infantry trying to 
move across relatively flat open ground 
pursued by cavalry, Barrett deployed 46 
men of the 34th Indiana as skirmishers, 
but they were easily overrun and 
captured by Ford’s troopers. Barrett 
then formed a three-quarter-mile-long 
skirmish line with about half the men 
of the 62nd, while the remainder of his 
troops served in support. This force 
resisted several Confederate cavalry 
charges, allowing the rest of the Union 
troops an orderly withdrawal. The 
rear guard action continued for about 
three hours, and the last volley of the 
engagement—and of the war—was 
fired by the 62nd at about sunset, when 
the Confederates abandoned the pursuit 
and left the field. 

In his after action report (which 
amazingly ran to nearly a thousand 
words), Barrett wrote that “Every 
attempt of the enemy’s cavalry to 
break this line was repulsed with loss 


to him and the entire regiment fell 
back with precision and in perfect 
order under circumstances that would 
have tested the discipline of the best 
troops.” 

The men of the 62nd Colored 
Infantry had performed well, in their 
first—and only—battle. In his report 
on the action, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bronson wrote, “The men did their 
duty nobly .... The entire operation 
demonstrated the fact that negro 
soldiers can march, also that this 
regiment can keep order in the ranks 
and be depended upon in trying 
circumstances.” 

According to Barrett, Union 
casualties were four officers and 111 
enlisted men killed, wounded, or 
missing; Colonel Ford reported about 
30 Union troops killed or wounded, 
plus four officers and 111 enlisted men 
captured. Among the dead was Private 
John J. Williams of the 34th Indiana, 
generally regarded as the last man killed 
in action during the Civil War. Sergeant 
Crocker of the 62nd U.S. Colored 
Infantry, who took a ball in the leg but 
continued fighting, is generally believed 
to have been the last man wounded 
in the war. Confederate losses were 
reportedly “a few dozen” wounded, none 
killed. 

Ironically at the time of the battle, 
the Confederate governors of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas were 
meeting to authorize General Edmond 
Kirby Smith to cease hostilities and 
disband his army. Over the next few 
weeks the last Confederate forces under 
arms would surrender. 

Asstor the o2mdypU.S: Gy legit 
remained on duty at various places 
in Texas until March of 1866. That 
month, the regiment was mustered out 
of the service at St. Louis. But before 
mustering out the men of the 62nd did 
a remarkable thing; they contributed 
$5,000 toward the establishment of a 
college for African-American men in 
Missouri, a venture in which they were 
joined by their comrades from the 65th 
U.S.C.T. (formerly the 2nd Missouri 
Colored Infantry), who donated $1,400. 
The college opened its doors in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, in September of 1866 
with Richard Baxter Foster, a former 
lieutenant in the 62nd as its first head. 
Originally named the Lincoln Institute, 


John Salmon “Rip” Ford 
(1815-1897) 


the school is now Lincoln University 
of Missouri, and graduates about 600 
students a year. 

— Chuck Lyons 


Afterwards: Surprisingly, neither 
Colonel Barrett’s disregard for orders 
nor his poorly conceived and nearly 
disastrous incursion into Texas seem 
to have had any repercussions on his 
military career. He led the Union 
troops who occupied Brownsville 
on May 30, 1865, and remained in 
command there until mid-July. He 
then commanded a brigade and later 
a division in the Twenty-Fifth Army 
Corps, part of Phil Sheridan’s unsubtle 
hint to Napoleon III to get out Mexico. 
Barrett was mustered out of the service 
in January of 1866, with a brevet 
promotion to brigadier general, United 
States Volunteers, back dated to the 
previous March. After the war he didn’t 
do very well in politics, but prospered 
in farming, having extensive holdings 
in Grant and Stevens, Minnesota, where 
the town of Barrett and Barrett Lake are 
named in his honor. He died in 1900. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Stephen R. Mallory Makes a 
Modest Proposal 

There were only six posts in the 
Confederate cabinet, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney 


General, and Postmaster General. But | 


in the course of the war the turnover in 
those six posts was high. Fifteen men 
passed through the various cabinet 
officers, without counting guys who 
ended up holding different assignments 


at different times. By the end of the 
war only two of men had served 
continuously in the same post that 
they had been given in February of 
1861. These were Postmaster General, 
a sinecure held by John H. Reagan of 
Texas, and Secretary of the Navy, held 
by Stephen R. Mallory (1813-1873). 
Mallory had been born in the West 
Indies, and immigrated to the United 
States while still an infant. Before the 
war he had represented Florida in the 
US. Senate, and served with distinction 
on the Naval Affairs Committee, which 
is what prompted his appointment as 
Confederate Secretary of the Navy. 
When Mallory took the oath of 
office as Secretary, the Confederacy 
had no navy, aside from a few ships 
hastily commissioned by several of 
the states, and some 350 men who had 
formerly been officers in the United 
States Navy, the United States Marine 
Corps, or the Revenue Service. It 
thus became his task to build a 
navy, and he attained considerable 
success, despite enormous handicaps. 
Mallory proved to be a man of 
remarkable administrative skill 
and considerable vision, as can be 
seen from a memorandum he sent 
to Charles M. Conrad, Chairman 
of the Congressional Naval Affairs 
Committee, on May 10, 1861. 


SIR: I desire to submit for your 
consideration the following facts and 
suggestions: 

The inequality between the batteries 
of ships and guns placed in regular 
or temporary military works has 
frequently been demonstrated and 
long been acknowledged; and the 
leading minds, of England and 
France during the last few years 
have been actively employed in what 
was regarded as impracticable—the 
establishment of an equation between 
ships and forts. 

Much speculation, numerous 
ingenious devices, and extensive 
experiments, cautiously and 
thoroughly conducted, are before us 
as the results, in part, of these attempts; 
and without delaying your attention 
with these, I will briefly cite a few 
leading facts which may be regarded as 
having been satisfactorily established, 
and which have driven the Navy 
Departments of England and France 
into active rivalry in the construction 
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Stephen R. Mallory 
(1812-1873) 


of iron-armored ships. 

[Mallory proceeds to cite his “few leading 
facts,” a 1,300 word essay that reviews 
the recent history of naval technology 
in both Europe and America, with 
the introduction of explosive shell 
and the development of the ironclad 
warship. Then he goes on] 

I present these facts for your 
consideration. I regard the possession 
of an iron-armored ship as a matter 
of the first necessity. Such a vessel 
at this time could traverse the entire 
coast of the United States, prevent all 
blockades, and encounter, with a fair 
prospect of success, their entire Navy. 
If to cope with them upon the sea we 
follow their example and build wooden 
ships, we shall have to construct several 
at one time; for one or two ships would 
fall an easy prey to her comparatively 


| Rae agasugeet 


numerous steam frigates. But inequality 
of numbers may be compensated by 
invulnerability; and thus not only does 
economy but naval success dictate the 
wisdom and expediency of fighting with 
iron against wood, without regard to first 
cost. 
Naval engagements between wooden 
frigates, as they are now built and armed, 
will prove to be the forlorn hopes of 
the sea, simply contests in which the 
question, not of victory, but of who shall 
go to the bottom first, is to be solved. 
Should the committee deem it expedient 
to begin at once the construction of such 
a ship, not a moment should be lost. 
An agent of the department will leave 
for England in a day or two, charged 
with the duty of purchasing vessels, and 
by him the first steps in the matter may 
be taken. 
Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
S.R. MALLORY, 
Secretary of the Navy 


Mallory’s memorandum to 
Chairman Conrad was highly prescient. 
Not only did the future belong to the 
ironclad warship, but there truly was “not 
a moment” to be lost. And ultimately, 
the situation did hinge on a “moment.” 
When the CSS Virginia steamed into 
battle for the first time on March 8, 1862, 
she had but one day to break the Union 
blockade. She wrought terrible havoc 
on the Union squadron blockading the 
Hampton Roads, but she failed to drive 
them off. And the very next day, the USS 
Monitor arrived to contest her mastery of 
the waters, and successfully maintained 
the blockade. 


Anartist’s impression of the future of naval warfare in the making. 
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THE CIVIL WAR TODAY 
Yankees vs. Dinosaurs 


Natural Bridge, in northwestern 
Virginia, has a number of interesting 


_ attractions. Not least among these is 


the stone arch from which the town 
takes its name, some 90 feet wide and 
215 feet high, carved into 500-million- 
year-old limestone by Cedar Creek, a 
small tributary of the James River. But 
there are man-made wonders as well. 
Several of these are the work of Mark 
Cline, a man with an impish sense of 
humor who operates Enchanted Castle 
Studios, which creates objects such as 
King Kongs or giant spiders for theme 
parks, museums, businesses, and so 
forth. Cline’s contributions to the local 
attractions include “Foamhenge,” a 
styrofoam replica of Stonehenge, and 
the Haunted Monster Museum and 
Dark Maze, termed by the Washington 
Post one of the “seven wierdest” wonders 
of Virginia. And then there’s his 
Dinosaur Kingdom. 

The “theme” of Dinosaur Kingdom 
is that in 1863 a hidden valley was 
discovered in western Virginia in which 
dinosaurs still roamed. Learning of 
this discovery, the Union Army sends 
troops in the hope of capturing some of 
the great beasts, for use as “weapons of 
mass destruction” in its nefarious effort 
to destroy the Confederacy. 

So Dinosaur Kingdom is a sort- 
of Civil War theme park. But rather 
than Yanks and Rebs fighting it out, 
there are Yanks and Rexes.* That is, 
Tyranosaurus rex joins with some 30 
other primeval beasts, among them 
velociraptors, various ceritopsians 
and sauropods, giant serpents, and 
more—all quite accurately rendered— 
in clawing, chomping, swallowing, 
stomping, and otherwise wrecking 
mayhem among the bluecoated troops 
seeking to press them into service 
against the South. 

While perhaps not the most 
“civil” Civil War theme park, Dinosaur 
Kingdom might be worth a visit for 
those jaded with the more conventional 
wonders—natural and historical—of 
Virginia. 

* We ask that the Latinists among 

our learned readers indulge us the 

barbarous “rexes” rather than the 
proper “reges” 
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Although often ignored in subsequent histories, the struggle for the upper Trans-Mississippi 
attracted considerable newspaper coverage during the first two years of the war. As the hub of 
Missouri's railway and river connections, St. Louis, Missouri, was one of the region’s most strategic 
points. This Harper’s Weekly illustration shows camps of Federal soldiers there in 1861. Union policy 
focused upon opening the Mississippi River valley, but in order to eliminate any “backdoor” threat to 
those operations the Federals needed to control the transportation corridor that ran southwest from 
St. Louis to Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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Simon Cameron was a busy man 
in July 1861. The newly appointed 
Secretary of War found Washington, 
D.C., in turmoil. He faced formidable 
challenges in subduing what President 
Lincoln labeled “combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” 
Cameron therefore probably paid little 
attention to a letter he received from 
Captain Thomas W. Sweeny in far-off 
Springfield, Missouri. Dated July 12, 
1861, the letter read: 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you 
that I left Saint Louis Sunday, June 23, 
with 360 men, and arrived in Rolla, the 
terminus of the Southwest Branch of the 
Pacific Railroad, the same day, where 
I established a depot. I proceeded 
from that point the following day, and 
arrived at this place Monday, July 1, 
having established garrisons at various 
points along the route to keep my 
communications open.' 

Sweeny’s advance was one part 
of a larger plan by Brigadier General 
Nathaniel Lyon to secure the Missouri 
for the Union. Although Lyon’s actions 
were highly important historically, 
they have received little attention from 
scholars, at least in comparison to 
other personalities and to events that 
took place in the East. For despite the 
publication in the last two decades 
of significant battle monographs and 
biographies relating to the area, the 
Trans-Mississippi Theater remains 
the neglected stepchild of Civil War 
studies. Robert L. Kerby’s 1972 work, 
Kirby Smith’s Confederacy; The Trans- 
Mississippi South, 1863-1865 is still 
the closest thing to a comprehensive 
examination of the region. Since Kerby 
begins his study in 1863, he omits 
many important events in what might 
be called the Upper Trans-Mississippi, 
the states of Missouri and Kansas, the 
Indian Territory, and those portions of 
Arkansas between its northern border 
and Little Rock. 

Lyon’s plan was based on Missouri’s 
river, railway, and road network. These 
limited his actions at the same time that 
they provided him with opportunities. 
This was also true on a wider scale for 
Union and Confederate operations in 
the Upper Trans- Mississippi throughout 
the course of the war. Clear patterns 
emerged between 1861 and 1863 that 
help us understand how the Union 


During the summer of 1861 the Federals moved to secure the 
strategic rivers and railways in Missouri. This included Rolla, the 
western terminus of the South Pacific Railroad. Rolla was a critical 
logistical base for Federal efforts to control southwestern Missouri 
and northwestern Arkansas. This drawing, made in 1862 for Harper’s 
Weekly but never published, illustrates how the small community was 
transformed by the presence of tens of thousands of soldiers. Rolla 
provided facilities for repairing wagons and caring for horses, and it 
was a depot for tons of food and military equipment. 


prevailed and why the Confederates 
did not. A look at geography and 
transportation networks thus serves 
as a useful introduction to the war 
in the Upper Trans-Mississippi. One 
important element in this story is 
the transportation corridor than ran 
from St. Louis, Missouri, southwest to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. From St. Louis 
to Springfield this passageway was 
known as either the St. Louis Road 
or the Springfield Road, depending 
upon one’s direction of travel. From 
Springfield to Fort Smith it was called 
the Wire or Telegraph Road. Hundreds 
of thousands of men tramped back and 
forth along this route before the Federals 
finally secured it late in the summer of 
1863. The total distance “as the crow 
flies” was 325 miles, but the actual 
mileage over the twisting roads was 
over 400 miles, or about the same as the 
distance from Boston, Massachusetts, to 
New York City. 

The struggle for the St. Louis-Fort 
Smith transportation corridor began 
in May 1861 when Missouri’s pro- 
secessionist governor, Claiborne Fox 
Jackson, called volunteer militia units 
into training on the outskirts of St. 
Louis. Jackson had adamantly refused 
President Abraham Lincoln’s call for 


troops following the Confederate 
victory at Ft. Sumter. Indeed, Jackson 
hoped instead to capture the federal 
arsenal at St. Louis, the largest repository 
of arms west of the Mississippi River. 
The militia units that assembled at 
Camp Jackson (as the muster site was 
named) were thwarted, however, by the 
resourceful actions of Nathaniel Lyon 
and Missouri Congressman Francis 
Preston Blair, Jr. Then still a captain, 
Lyon had been transferred from Kansas 
to St. Louis in February to guard 
the arsenal. With Blair’s assistance 
and Secretary Cameron’s blessing, 
Lyon soon had over 3,500 volunteers 
under arms, outnumbering the pro- 
secessionists at Camp Jackson almost 
four to one. After learning that the 
Missouri militiamen were receiving 
arms from the Confederacy, he seized 
their camp on May 10. Although the 
militia surrendered without a fight, 
a riot occurred when Lyon marched 
his prisoners to the arsenal through a 
crowd of hostile on-lookers. Pelted by 
rocks and bottles as well as pistol shots, 
Lyon’s men fired on the crowd. Within 
minutes there were almost one hundred 
casualties, including twenty-eight 
dead, some of whom were women and 
children.’ 
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Most of Missouri’s state legislators 
favored the Union, but following the 
so-called “Camp Jackson Massacre” 
they voted to give the governor almost 
dictatorial powers. They also revamped 
the militia into an organization entitled 
the Missouri State Guard. Jackson 
appointed former Missouri governor 
and Mexican War hero Sterling Price 
a major general, to head the Guard’s 
forces in the field. Jackson and Price 
met with Lyon in St. Louis 
on June 11. Lyon was now a 
brigadier general and he was 
convinced that swift action 
was necessary to prevent 
pro-secessionist forces from 
gaining an upper hand. 
He therefore unilaterally 
declared war on the Missouri 
state government.’ It was 
a breath-taking move, 
and with it Lyon took on 
the task of controlling the 
state physically as well as 
politically. This meant 
confronting the geography 
and transportation network 
of Missouri. 

Lyon had graduated 
from West Point in 1841, and 
he had experience in both 
the Seminole and Mexican 
wars. He demonstrated an 
immediate understanding 
of what he needed to do 
militarily in order to secure 
Missouri for the Union. 
Within hours of meeting 
with Governor Jackson 
Lyon dispatched troops to 
guard the state’s railways, 
particularly bridges. Here 
happenstance favored the 
Union cause. The Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad 
spanned the state north of 
the Missouri River. Other 
lines ran out of St. Louis. The 
North Missouri Railroad ran northwest, 
joining the Hannibal and St. Joseph at 
Macon City. The Missouri Railroad 
lay south of the Missouri River, linking 
St. Louis with Jefferson City, the state 
capital. The South Pacific Railroad 
branched off of it about thirty-five miles 
west of St. Louis, heading southwest 
and ending at Rolla. The St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain Railroad exited the 
city from the south, paralleling the 


16 


river for some distance before curving 
west and continuing south to end at 
Ironton. In essence, Missouri’s rail 
system converged on St. Louis, where, 
despite the absence of a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the state was effectively 
connected through Illinois to the great 
railway network of the Northern states. 
There were, however, no rail lines 
linking Missouri to the Confederacy.‘ 
Lyon launched a two-pronged 


This highly inaccurate illustration from Harper’s Weekly 
depicts Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon at the Battle 
of Springfield, August 10, 1861. Lyon was killed during 

the fight, which is better known as the Battle of Wilson’s 

Creek. In an attempt to thwart Missouri secessionists 
Lyon had concentrated at Springfield, but he encountered 
difficulty supplying his army so far from St. Louis. A 
railroad covered about half the distance, but from Rolla 
to Springfield army wagons had to haul supplies for 122 


miles along a narrow unimproved road. 


campaign to defeat the Missouri State 
Guard before it could become fully 
organized, and his movements were 
dictated by the larger communication 
network, which included rivers and 
roads as well as railroads. Transporting 
troops by land and steam boat, Lyon 
moved up the Missouri River during the 
second week of June, capturing Jefferson 
City and defeating the Missouri State 
Guard at nearby Boonville. While his 
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enemies fled south, Lyon called for 
reinforcements from Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and began assembling a wagon 
train to support an overland advance. 
He also set up garrisons along the 
Missouri River and established regular 
water patrols to secure it as a line of 
operations and supply. At the same time 
he sent Sweeny to Springfield. Lyon’s 
plan was to defeat the State Guard or 
drive it into the rugged Ozarks. He 
also wanted to sustain 
the substantial Unionist 
population in the Ozarks. 
According to one source he 
even envisioned pushing 
on to Little Rock.* 

Lyon’s strategy was 
dictated by the region’s two 
main road arteries, the St. 
Louis-Fort Smith route and 
a road that ran south from 
the Missouri River. They 
converged at Springfield. 
Sweeny’s movement from 
St. Louis to Rolla by rail, 
and on foot from there to 
Springfield, followed routes 
established in the late 1830s 
(probably based on earlier 
Native American trails). 
The Federals immediately 
began stockpiling supplies 
at Rolla, for once troops 
left the railhead the 122- 
mile trek to Springfield 
was rough. “From Rolla on 
for 60 miles the county is 
mountainous and barren,’ 
one officer noted. “Teams 
have to take their own 
forage.”* About one- 
third of the space in each 
wagon had to be reserved 
for grain or fodder for the 
animals that pulled it. As 
noted earlier, Sweeny set 
up garrisons en route. He 
reached Springfield on July 
1 and immediately began probing the 
countryside to locate the Missouri State 
Guard. It did not take him long to find 
it. Following the defeat at Boonville 
the Guard had rallied at Lamar, west 
of Springfield. When Federals under 
Sweeny’s subordinate, Colonel Franz 
Sigel, approached, the Guard engaged 
them near Carthage on July 5, driving 
Sigel back to Springfield. Sweeny 
decided to wait for Lyon before taking 


Major General Sterling Price 
triumphed over Nathaniel Lyon 
at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. 
He subsequently led his Missouri 
State Guard north to the Missouri 
River, winning victories and 
attracting thousands of new 
recruits. Without a logistical 
support system, however, he was 
eventually forced to retreat to 
Springfield. Price lived off the 
land as much as possible, and 
traced a supply line south to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, but a lack of 
food, clothing, and arms led more 
than half of his men to return to 
their homes. 


further action.’ 

Lyon approached via a route 
known as the Wire Road, Telegraph 
Road, or Stage Road. This began in 
St. Louis and paralleled the Missouri 
River west through Jefferson City to 
Lexington. There it turned south to 
Springfield. The Butterfield Overland 
Mail Company began using the route in 
1858. It carried mail from St. Louis to 
Lexington and Springfield, south to Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas, and west to California. 
In 1859 the Missouri and Western 
Telegraph Company began stringing 
lines beside the road. Running about 
ten feet off the ground, the lines were 
supported by trees and poles supplied 
by local farmers. By 1860 the line 
reached Fort Smith.’ Lyon’s movement 
was delayed by rains that impeded 
his crossing of the Grand and Osage 
Rivers, but he reached Springfield on 
July 13. Although he had not been able 
to bring the State Guard to battle, he 
had successfully concentrated almost 
8,000 men, now designated the Army of 
the West, in Springfield, hub of a major 


communications route. In a very short 
time, however, Lyon’s men were feeling 
the pangs of hunger.’ 

By prearrangement, Lyon now made 
the Springfield-St. Louis Road his line of 
communications. He assumed that since 
the railroad ran as far as Rolla he would 
be able to stockpile enough supplies to 
undertake offensive operations shortly 
after arriving in Springfield. Such was 
not the case, however. Lyon had left 
Lieutenant Colonel Chester Harding 
to handle logistics, but Harding was 
overwhelmed. Major John M. Schofield, 
Lyon’s unofficial chief-of-staff, recalled: 

We found our commissary stores, 
which had been ordered from St. Louis at 
the time of our marching from Boonville, 
were still lying at Rolla for transportation. 


NEBRASKA 


Prairie 
Grove 


We were consequently thrown upon such 
resources as the country afforded for 
subsistence. The heavy rains prevented 
the farmers from thrashing their wheat, 
and our daily expected supplies from 
Rolla failed to come, so that at no time 
could our troops have full rations of 
bread, and much of the time they had no 
coffee or sugar.'° 

Lyon’s enemies faced an equally 
formidable logistical challenge. 
Sterling Price had rallied some 7,000 
men the State Guard in the southwest 
corner of the state, where they rapidly 
depleted the countryside of everything 
edible. Logistical difficulties increased 
substantially when Price formed an 
alliance with Brigadier General Ben 
McCulloch, the ranking Confederate 
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officer in northwestern Arkansas. 
McCulloch came north with 5,000 men 
and by July 30 over 12,000 Southern 
troops assembled at Cassville, Missouri, 
a small town on the Wire Road 50 miles 
southwest of Springfield. By consensus 
McCulloch commanded this joint force, 
designated the Western Army. 

Simply reaching Cassville 
had been a remarkable logistical 
accomplishment for McCulloch, whose 
line of communication was based on 
Fort Smith. The portion of the St. 
Louis-Fort Smith corridor that ran 
from Cassville south to Fort Smith 
was far more rugged than the portion 
from Cassville north to St. Louis. The 
troops who had marched to Cassville 
could testify to that. The chief obstacle 
was the Boston Mountains, which lay 
between Fort Smith and Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. William Watson, a soldier in 
the Third Louisiana Infantry, recalled 
crossing them: 

About 10 o’clock we reached the 
foot of this mountain, and were about 
three miles from the top. The ascent 
was steep and toilsome. The sun was 
intensely hot, and the road was very 
bad, with deep holes, rocks, stones, 
and stumps, and we wondered how 
the wagons would ever get over it. A 
number of men had been detailed to 
assist in getting them past the worst 
places, but it was a heavy task to get 
them over." 

North of the Boston Mountain 
the terrain was gentler and food was 
available from local farms. The march 
was still difficult, however. “It was 
fearfully hot and the men were on the 
verge of exhaustion,” a Confederate 
artillerist noted. McCulloch established 
supply bases at Fayetteville and 
Bentonville, Arkansas. Yet only a trickle 
of food reached him once he moved 
into Missouri. Watson remembered 
subsisting on green corn, sometimes as 
little as two ears a day, a circumstance 
that often led to debilitating diarrhea.” 

By late July 1861 a pattern had 
emerged. The Federals needed to 
control all of Missouri and conquer 
Arkansas. Large armies, however, 
consumed tons of supplies daily, more 
than could be obtained by foraging the 
countryside. This made supply depots 
essential, and in the Upper Trans- 
Mississippi those depots were most 
logically established along the major 


This illustration from Harper’s Weekly depicts Federals under Major 
General John C. Fremont marching from the railhead at Rolla toward 
Springfield, Missouri. It gives an accurate picture of the unimproved 
nature of the road and the desolate country through which the soldiers 
passed. Fremont’s campaign during the fall of 1861 came to grief when, 
without obtaining authorization from President Lincoln, he issued an 
order emancipating Missouri's slaves. In the meantime the Confederate 
Congress voted to admit Missouri to the Confederacy. 


transportation route, the St. Louis- 
Fort Smith corridor. The same route 
sustained the Confederate defense of 
northwestern Arkansas. Control of the 
corridor was thus essential. 

Things grew more complicated 
when Major General John C. Fremont 
arrived in St. Louis to assume command 
of the Department of the West. Fremont 
was dedicated to the Union's strategy of 
opening the Mississippi River. When 
Lyon explain his logistical difficulties 
and pled for reinforcements, Fremont 
sensibly ordered him to retreat to 
Rolla. From this point onward until 
the capture of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
and Port Hudson, Louisiana, in the 
summer of 1863, all of the top Federal 
commanders in Missouri focused on 
the river. Yet they could not ignore the 
St. Louis-Fort Smith Corridor. Among 
other things it offered Confederates a 
“back door” route to St. Louis, the initial 
staging base for the Mississippi River 
campaign and a critical Federal support 
base for the duration of the war." 

Lyon refused to retreat. As 
McCulloch’s army approach, he probed 
down the Wire Road. After some 
brief skirmishing the Southerners 
settled into camp about ten miles 
from Springfield, where the Wire Road 
crossed Wilson's Creek."* By peacetime 
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standards the area was abundant in 
food, but there was barely enough 
to feed the army for a few days while 
McCulloch scouted the defenses of 
Springfield. While McCulloch paused, 
Lyon acted. Even though he had far 
fewer troops, Lyon divided his army 
and launched a surprise attack on 
McCulloch’s camp from two directions. 
The Federal commander lost his life in 
the subsequent Battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
August 10, 1861. Yet the attack left the 
Southerners stunned and Lyon’s men 
retreated safely to Rolla." 

Subsequent events underscored 
the importance of the St. Louis-Fort 
Smith transportation corridor. When 
Price argued for an advance north 
to the Missouri River, McCulloch 
tefused to accompany him and took his 
Confederate troops back to Arkansas. 
McCulloch warned that Springfield 
was the northern limit of operations 
that could be sustained from Fort 
Smith; Price might live off the land 
briefly, but it would be impossible to 
sustain a large Southern army in the 
field for any length of time. It was an 
accurate prediction. Price advanced 
toward the Kansas border, causing 
panic there, and reached the Missouri 
River in September. He captured a 
major Federal garrison at Lexington 


on September 20, and thousands of 
Missourians flocked to the blue banner 
of the Missouri State Guard. Price could 
not feed them, however. Pressured 
to avenge Lyon’s death, Fremont 
advanced from St. Louis on September 
29. As Price fell back to Springfield his 
unsupported army shrank from a peak 
strength of almost 20,000 to a mere 
7,000. Fremont captured Springfield on 
October 27. Thanks to his controversial 
and unauthorized proclamation 
declaring Missouri’s slaves to be free, 
Fremont was sacked and replaced by 
Brigadier General David Hunter. The 
new Federal commander soon withdrew 
east along the St. Louis-Fort Smith 
corridor to Rolla, in order to shorten his 
supply lines. Price advanced northward 
once more. By scattering his now small 
force he managed to remain in central 
Missouri as winter closed in, sustaining 
the Southern cause. But without a 
major supply base he would never be 
able to maintain a force large enough 
to defeat his enemies. Therefore, as 
the men lived off the countryside to 
the degree possible, Price began slowly 
accumulating food and material in 
Springfield. Meanwhile, in November, 
the Confederate Congress voted to 
admit Missouri into the Confederacy.'® 
Fremont’s advance had been 
motivated by revenge for Lyon’s death 
more than strategy, but on November 
19 top command in Missouri went 
to a man who fully understood the 
importance of the St. Louis-Fort 


Smith transportation corridor. Major 
General Henry W. Halleck, nicknamed 
“Old Brains,” was an 1839 graduate of 
West Point who had translated French 
military texts into English and published 
his own work, Elements of Military Art 
and Science. Like Fremont, Halleck 
focused on opening the Mississippi 
River Valley, but he could not do so 
safely with Price’s force on the loose. 
One of Halleck’s subordinates, Brigadier 
General William T. Sherman, explained 
in a letter to his brother, Senator 
John Sherman, that by threatening St. 
Louis Price could “check five times 
his number.” Although armies often 
sat idle during the winter when rain 
and snow turned country roads into a 
morass of mud, Halleck moved against 
Price almost immediately. He chose 
Brigadier General Samuel R. Curtis to 
command the operation. 

Curtis began assembling his force, 
designated the Army of the Southwest, 
at Rolla. The Federals recognized the 
importance of the rail head and the 
little community was becoming one of 
the most strongly fortified positions in 
Missouri. Halleck knew that operating 
south of Rolla in the winter would 
necessitate an immense baggage train 
and a competent logistical plan. He 
gave the assignment of quartermaster 
and commissary general to a young 
captain named Philip H. Sheridan, 
whose uncelebrated labor made much of 
what followed possible. Curtis initiated 
his campaign on January 13, 1862, 


Because of its key position on the transportation route connecting 
southwestern Missouri with northwestern Arkansas, Springfield was a 
center of Confederate operations during the winter of 1861-1862. To 
eliminate this threat Federals under Brigadier General Samuel R. Curtis 
advanced from Rolla, capturing Springfield in February 1862. The 
town became the second most important base on the Federals’ line of 
communications leading back to St. Louis. This illustration from an 
1861 issue of Harper’s Weekly shows the northern edge of Springfield, 
with the town square on the elevation at right center. Curtis continued 
south in pursuit of the retreating Confederates. 


with major operations commencing 
on February 10. His target was Price’s 
army, which had recently retreated to 
Springfield in order to shorten it own 
supply lines. When Price discovered 
that he was facing over 12,000 men 
under Curtis, he gave up Springfield 
without a fight, abandoning tons of 
supplies. On February 13 he withdrew 
down the Wire Road toward Arkansas 
and began pleading with McCulloch for 
assistance. Curtis pursued and came 
close to trapping the Missourians but 
they escaped, joining McCulloch in the 
Boston Mountains. Curtis followed, 
occupying Bentonville. Although no 
major battle was fought, Curtis had 
secured a large portion of the St. Louis- 
Fort Smith corridor. Halleck faced no 
“back door” threats while another of his 
subordinates, Brigadier General Ulysses 
S. Grant, attacked Forts Henry and 
Donelson in Tennessee." 

Curtis had nearly reached the 
end of his logistical tether, the point 
at which the animals hauling supplies 
consumed as much as they transported. 
His men, who had marched light, were 
suffering. The need to post guards 
along his supply route had reduced the 
Federal army to 10,500. He therefore 
took up a defensive position along 
the bluffs of Little Sugar Creek and 
dispersed some of his forces to facilitate 
foraging. The initiative consequently 
passed to Major General Earl Van 
Dorn, newly appointed to command 
the Confederacy’s Military District of 
the Trans-Mississippi. Van Dorn had 
literally just arrived and the weather was 
inclement, yet he ordered an immediate 
advance, pushing McCulloch’s and 
Price’s men to the limit. His goal was 
nothing less than to march up the St. 
Louis-Fort Scott corridor and seize St. 
Louis. On March 6 the Confederates 
nearly captured Federals posted at 
Bentonville, but they escaped to rejoin 
the main force. Rather than attack the 
Federals in their strong position Van 
Dorn marched his tired and hungry 
men via side roads through falling sleet 
and struck Curtis in the rear. Yet the 
resulting Battle of Pea Ridge, March 7-8, 
was a defeat for the Confederates. Curtis 
repositioned his army successfully 
and drove the Southerners from the 
field. The Confederate dead included 
McCulloch.” 

When Van Dorn retreated, he 
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moved his army east, away from the 
Wire Road. There was little food in the 
sparsely settled area, the terrain was 
extremely rugged, and the negative 
impact on the soldiers almost equaled 
that of the recent battle. Some of the 
participants likened it to Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. Historians 
William Shea and Earl Hess label 
it “among the most trying periods 
experienced by any Civil War soldiers.” 
Although the Confederates finally 
reached Van Buren, just north of Fort 
Scott, departing from the St. Louis- 
Fort Scott corridor had been a disaster. 
Curtis, meanwhile, had to march back 
up the Wire Road into Missouri in order 
to shorten his supply line. 

In the wake of his failure Van Dorn 
took his army east of the Mississippi, 
where they arrived too late to take part 
in the strategic troop concentration that 
resulted in the Battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 
1862. Although Van Dorn’s departure 
left Arkansas virtually stripped of troops, 
geography protected the state for the 
Confederacy almost as well as Van Dorn 
had done. The Federals wanted to capture 
Little Rock, but they did not yet have the 
resources for an Army-Navy operation 
up the Arkansas River. The St. Louis- 
Fort Scott corridor ran to the west, taking 
an invader away from the Arkansas state 
capital rather than toward it. Yet it was 
the only roadway capable of sustaining 
major operations. Curtis discovered this 
when he attempted to approach Little 
Rock overland by another route. The 
Federals marched east across southern 
Missouri to West Plains, then south into 
Arkansas, reaching the White River at 
Batesville. There, in late May, Curtis 
decided that he could go no further with 
a line of communications running back 
to St. Louis. In a bold maneuver he broke 
free from his supply line and marched 
southeast, living off the country. On July 
12 he reached Helena, Arkansas, where 
by prearrangement a supply fleet had 
come down the Mississippi to meet him. 
Although the Federals retained Helena, 
Curtis’s army, which had marched 500 
miles since leaving Pea Ridge, was broken 
up, its units sent piecemeal to support 
other Federal operations.”! 

Confederate fortunes in Arkansas 
might have evaporated piecemeal as 
well had it not been for one of the most 
dynamic soldiers of the Civil War. 
On May 26 Major General Thomas 


iBNERAL EARL VAN DOWN, C8, A 
H Minaved of the Confederate forces wt 
Pen Ridge (Fra a pheterayh ) 


By the time the Federals under 
Curtis reached the Pea Ridge 
plateau in northwestern Arkansas 
their supply line stretched some 
250 miles back to St. Louis. Curtis 
therefore took up a defensive 
position near Elkhorn Tavern, only 
to be attacked on March 7, 1862, 
by Major General Earl Van Dorn. 
The Confederate commander 
planned to defeat Curtis, advance 
up the transportation corridor 
through Springfield and Rolla, 
and seize St. Louis. Had Van Dorn 
been successful he would have 
threatened Federal operations in 
the Mississippi River valley, but he 
was decisively defeated by Curtis 
on March 8. 


C. Hindman assumed command of 
the Trans-Mississippi District. While 
Missouri leaders such as Joseph O. 
Shelby, Vardiman Cockrell, and Joseph 
C. Porter made bold dashes into their 
home state, fighting small battles 
and bringing recruits back south to 
Arkansas, Hindman rigidly enforced 
the Confederacy’s new conscription 
law. By mid-summer he had a force 
capable of offensive operations, but he 
so alienated the Arkansas populace that 
on July 16 Major General Theophilus 
H. Holmes arrived to supersede him, 
taking command of an enlarged 
Department of the Trans-Mississippi. 
Hindman enjoyed some success 
opposing Federal attempts to control 
the Indian Territory, and at one point 
planned to raid Springfield, which the 
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Federals had turned into a major supply 
depot. His real opportunity came in 
November, however. Now reduced 
to commanding a district embracing 
northwest Arkansas, Hindman made his 
headquarters in Fort Smith. Although 
he had over 11,000 soldiers under 
his command, Confederate logistics 
were so strained that his men were on 
half-rations. Nevertheless Hindman 
advanced. Federal forces in the region 
were under John Schofield, now a 
major general, but they were divided. 
Brigadier General Francis J. Herron 
commanded a division just south of 
Springfield, while Brigadier General 
James G. Blunt led a force that was in the 
Fayetteville region. Hindman planned 
to destroy the Federals in sequence, 
attacking Blunt first, then moving up 
the St. Louis-Fort Smith corridor to 
attack Herron. The campaign did not 
go as Hindman planned, partly because 
of the time consumed crossing the 
Boston Mountains and partly because 
his movements were detected. His 
advancing cavalry clashed with Blunt at 
Cane Hill, Arkansas, on November 28. 
When Hindman discovered that Herron 
was en route to join Blunt, he decided 
to move against Herron instead. On 
the night of December 6 he assumed 
a defensive position at Prairie Grove, 
southwest of Fayetteville. Herron 
attacked on the following day. During 
the fierce fighting that followed Blunt 
arrived with his division and struck the 
Confederate left flank. The battle ended 
in a stalemate, but Hindman withdrew 
back over the Boston Mountains to 
Van Buren, on the north bank of the 
Arkansas River near Fort Smith.” 
Prairie Grove was a strategic 
victory for the Federals, as their control 
over Arkansas north and west of the 
Boston Mountains remained unshaken. 
Moreover, in one of the most daring 
moves of the war, Blunt followed the 
action at Prairie Grove by crossing the 
Boston Mountains with a small force 
to capture Van Buren on December 
28. He scattered the Confederates 
with embarrassing ease and destroyed 
tons of supplies before re-crossing the 
mountains.** This was merely a raid, 
however. The strategic picture along 
the St. Louis-Fort Smith corridor had 
not changed. Logistically, the Federals 
could not support a large army south of 
the point where Curtis had halted prior 


to the Battle of Pea Ridge. While they 
could sustain modest forces farther 
south, in the areas of Bentonville and 
Fayetteville, their small size made them 
vulnerable to Confederate attack. The 
Boston Mountains were both a blessing 
and a curse to the Confederates. 
Despite Blunt’s raid, their formidable 
slopes shielded the Confederates at 
Fort Smith from large-scale invasion. 
On the other hand, the difficulty in 
crossing them had robbed Confederate 
initiatives of their strength before they 
got truly under way. 

On the same day that Blunt struck 
Van Buren, Hindman launched a raid of 
his own. He ordered Brigadier General 
John Sappington Marmaduke to strike 
deep into Missouri, hoping that a blow 
against Federal logistics would cause them 
to withdraw all or part of their forces out 
of northwest Arkansas and back into 
Missouri. Marmaduke enjoyed limited 
success. He left Lewisburg, Arkansas, 
on December 31 and entered Missouri 
with a column of 1800 cavalrymen. His 
intention was to meet a separate column 
of 270 men under Colonel Joseph Porter at 
Hartville, Missouri. En route Marmaduke 
learned that Springfield was only lightly 
garrisoned. This crossroads town had 
become the most important Federal depot 
south of Rolla and home to a large military 
hospital. Hundreds of tons of supplies 
were stockpiled there and the town housed 
blacksmith shops, livery stables, and other 
military facilities critical for maintaining 
the hundreds of supply wagons that 
trekked to and from St. Louis daily. The 
prize was too good to pass up. Without 
waiting for Porter, Marmaduke attacked 
the town on January 8, 1863. Although 
not a large battle, the fighting was fierce, 
at times house-to-house, nearly reaching 
the town square. The Federals prevailed 
thanks to the skill of their commander, 
Brigadier General Egbert Brown; a 
system of fortifications within the town; 
the quick response of the local Unionist 
militia; and the courage of a group of 
hospital convalescents nicknamed the 
Quinine Brigade, who grabbed rifles and 
joined the fight. Marmaduke withdrew 
the next day, and after joining Porter 
fought an engagement with his pursuers at 
Hartville. Shortly afterwards he returned 
to Arkansas.” 

From the Confederate viewpoint 
Marmaduke’s raid was certainly worth 
the effort, as it prompted the Federals to 


withdraw some troops from Arkansas 
to secure the Missouri portion of the 
St. Louis-Fort Smith corridor. The 
Federals were forced to strengthen 
Springfield’s defenses as well. It did not 
change the larger strategic position, 
however. A modest number of Federals 
occupied Arkansas north of the Boston 
Mountains and the Confederates 
were too weak to dislodge them. The 
remainder of the winter was so wet that 
both sides reduced their activity to a 
minimum, all roads having become 
almost impassible.”* 

In the spring of 1863, Union 
authorities in Missouri shifted their 
attention east to Grant’s Vicksburg 
campaign. General Schofield recalled 
that “active operations against the 
organized force of the enemy in Arkansas 
had been suspended until the opening 
of the Mississippi should give us a new 
base and a new line of operations, by 
which it would be practicable to operate 
in the interior of Arkansas. There was no 
immediate employment for the troops .. 
. except the ordinary duties in Missouri, 
Kansas, and among the Indian tribes in 
the Western Territories.” Once again 
the initiative passed to the Confederates. 
In April Marmaduke launched a second 
raid, this time striking toward Rolla. He 
was unable to even threaten the town, 
however. Realizing the importance of 
the rail head, the Federals had done 
more than just garrison and fortify 
Rolla. Marmaduke reported that 
“the country for at least 100 miles 
was without forage or subsistence, 
it having been destroyed to prevent 
raids or army movements.”?’ The 
Confederates therefore moved farther 
east. The raid produced several major 
engagements, but did nothing to shake 
the Federal grip on the St. Louis-Fort 
Smith corridor. A greater threat to 
Federal control of the route occurred 
on April 18, when Brigadier William 
L. Cabell struck Fayetteville with 900 
men. He failed to take the town, which 
was capably defended by Colonel M. 
La Rue Harrison. The action was 
chiefly notable for pitting Arkansas 
Confederates against Arkansans enlisted 
in the Union army.” 

Significantly, Cabell’s action was 
not coordinated with Marmaduke’s 
raid. After the Battle of Prairie Grove, 
Hindman had shifted his army to 
the east. In January 1863 command 


in northwestern Arkansas passed to 
Brigadier General William C. Steele, 
who was a very unhappy man. Now 
a committed Confederate, Steele was 
a native of Albany, New York, a West 
Pointer, and a veteran of the Mexican 
War. He came to Arkansas after service 
under Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley 
in New Mexico. “On my arrival at Fort 
Smith the appearance of everything 
was of the most gloomy description,” he 
wrote. “The continuous occupation of 
the country by a large Confederate force 
from the beginning of the war had utterly 
exhausted its resources.” He found the 
local populace “desponding, hopeless, 
and, with a few honorable exceptions, 
thoroughly demoralized.””’ Steele was 
charged not only with the defense of 
Fort Smith, but also the Indian Territory, 
an unfortunate assignment given his 
intense dislike of Native Americans. His 
resources were slim; Marmaduke was not 
under his command. 

Steele discerned correctly that he 
would not be threatened via the St. 
Louis-Fort Smith corridor. The Boston 
Mountains and the challenge to Federal 
logistics shielded him. Instead, he 
feared the Federals would bypass the 
mountains and attack him from the 
west, and that is exactly what happened. 
When General Blunt began stockpiling 
supplies at Fort Gibson, in the Indian 
Territory, Steele sent Brigadier General 
Douglas H. Cooper to threaten him. 
Before Cooper could take any action 
Blunt attacked and defeated him at 
Honey Springs, July 16-17. When Blunt 
finally advanced in October he defeated 
the Confederates defending Fort Smith, 
which he occupied on September 1. 
Nine days later the Federals captured 
Little Rock, their operation having been 
supported via the Mississippi.” 

Guerrilla activities remained 
intense in Missouri and Arkansas for the 
duration of the war, and Confederate 
raids by Shelby in October 1863 and 
Price in September 1864 caused major 
consternation for the Federals, but the 
St. Louis-Fort Smith transportation 
corridor ceased to be a strategic 
factor in the war for the Upper Trans- 
Mississippi. The Federals had won the 
struggle to control it. From June 1861 
to September 1863 the route had been, 
to varying degrees, a bone of contention 
between the North and South. Nathaniel 
Lyon, Phil (continued on page 67) 
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Sharon S. MacDonald and W. Robert Beckman 


On May 4, 1864, Lieutenant General | 


Ulysses S. Grant set in motion massive 
campaigns thrusting into the South, 
forcing its leaders to divide their already 
depleted armies and resources. That 
day Major General George Gordon 
Meade’s Army of the Potomac crossed 
the Rapidan River into central Virginia, 
Major General Benjamin Butler’s Army 
of the James moved up the James River 
toward Richmond, and Major General 


William T. Sherman’s armies left | 


Chattanooga for Atlanta. Confederate 
troop deployments to counter these 
invasions left Charleston, South 


Carolina, critically short of defenders. 


Confederate Major General Sam Jones 
could no longer adequately man all the 


artillery defending Charleston Harbor. | 


There was also insufficient infantry to 
defend the vulnerable approach to the 
city through James Island on the har- 
bor’s south side. There Jones had to 
post “a battalion composed of detailed 


men (including all the clerks in my of- | 
fice)” and civilians from the city’s fire | 
companies. Even Citadel cadets were | 


recruited to protect Charleston against 
northern incursion. ' 


Given the shortage of Confederate | 


troops in South Carolina, Grant hoped 


Union forces in the region could press | 
Confederate defenses, hold enemy | 


troops in place, and perhaps compel 


the return to South Carolina of soldiers | 


sent to the armies facing Meade, Butler, | 


and Sherman. “Not knowing the situa- 
tion of affairs about Charleston, ” Grant 
could “give no specific directions” 
and left details for such operations to 
Major General Quincy A. Gillmore, 
commander of the Department of the 
South, and his successors. Writing 


related, “it will be of great advantage 
to us if the force at Charleston can be 
safely employed in keeping up a dem- 
onstration that will force the enemy to 
keep large numbers there to watch their 
movements.” Union soldiers facing 
Charleston anticipated they would soon 
take the city, unaware of Grant’s mod- 


made at high levels.” 
Officially and publically, Charleston 


remained a prized Union objective, but | 


for the present Union leadership was 
quietly ceasing efforts to capture the 


had blundered the siege. The opera- 
tion had originally been entrusted to 
| the navy, but the harbor’s defenses were 

the strongest in North America, far too 


Gillmore in late April, Grant simply | 


harbor’s forts and batteries. Yet, the 
War Department never placed anyone 
in overall command of the ensuing ar- 
my-navy operations, never established 
unity of command, and allowed inter- 
service rivalries to intrude. Without 
clear direction, and left on their own 
to develop plans, local army and naval 
commanders could only rely on persua- 
sion to gain one another’s cooperation 
and no one would risk responsibility for 


| failure. Thus, the 1863 effort that seized 
_ Battery Wagner and demolished Fort 
| Sumter ultimately failed to capture the 


city. By 1864, army leaders in the War 


| Department had lost faith in the desul- 


tory efforts to capture Charleston—the 


| war would be fought on other fronts.” 
est role for them and of other decisions 


The other fronts were to be in 
Virginia and Georgia, a decision that 
owed much to the efforts of Major 
General Henry Wager Halleck, the 
Union army’s new Chief of Staff. 


| Halleck, a strong advocate of massing 
city. The navy and the War Department | 


forces on interior lines, argued that 
in Virginia the Union could achieve 


| . . . 
its greatest possible concentration of 


strong for the navy’s capabilities. In the | 


spring of 1863, it became evident that | 
| lieved that Charleston operations had to 


the navy’s ironclads could not breach 
those defenses and compel Charleston’s 
| surrender until the army captured the 


troops allowing both for the defense 
of Washington, upon which Lincoln 
insisted, and a decisive victory over the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He be- 


be subordinated to the needs of Grant’s 


| spring campaigns, not only by holding 


Confederate defense works on James Island. 
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Confederate troops there, but also by | 
releasing Union forces and resources to | 
strengthen Grant’s efforts in Virginia. 
The choice was clear to Halleck: the 
Union could either field the strongest | 
armies possible in Virginia and Georgia | 
where the war could be won, or it could | 
support operations at Charleston that | 
might produce a politically popular, but 

not a decisive victory." 

Under Halleck’s persuasion, Grant 
transferred Gillmore to Virginia and 
the Army of the James in April 1864 
with “so much of your forces as in your 
judgment can be safely spared from 
the Department of the South.” Naval 
resources were also diverted. Monitors 
once promised to Rear Admiral John 
A. Dahlgren, commander of the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, were 
sent to Virginia. With no reinforce- 
ments for his squadron, Dahlgren was | 
to maintain the blockade as best he 
could.” 

In an unsuccessful effort to delay 
the troop transfer and thereby con- 
tinue naval operations at Charleston, 
Dahlgren proposed a combined army- 
navy operation to capture Sullivan’s 
Island. Opposing Dahlgren’s plan, 
Halleck’s remarks to Grant revealed a 
deep anxiety about Union movements 
at Charleston: “If taken, it [Sullivan’s | 
Island] would simply result in the loss 
from active service of 5000 troops to | 
garrison it, without any influence upon 

| 
| 
| 


the coming campaign [in Virginia]. It 
will require 60,000 men three months 
to take Charleston.” Halleck’s time 
frame and figure of 60,000 troops 
were exaggerations, an argument of 
convenience based on 1863 conditions | 
when Charleston was never better 
defended. He was also likely wrong. 
Union possession of Sullivan’s Island | 
should have posed a threat to the safety 
of Charleston severe enough to com- 
pel the return of Confederate troops 
from Virginia or Georgia. Facts aside, 
Halleck was making his best case that 
any gains made at Charleston would 
require additional Union troops and 
resources to secure them. He did not, 
therefore, want Union forces to seize 
new strategic points or even the city 
itself. Such victories would not end the 
war and would draw Union forces from | 
operations in Virginia where, he be- 
lieved, the war needed to be fought to a 
conclusion." 


Major General Henry Wager Halleck was 
a strong advocate of concentrating force. 


To this end Halleck opposed en- | 


deavors to tighten the siege or position 


| Union forces to capture Charleston. 


His opposition to any such effort may 


have been more extreme than even | 
| Grant appreciated. Halleck could not 


expect other Union leaders, who would 
gladly accept possession of the city, to 
agree with his extreme position. While 
Lincoln acquiesced in the temporary 
need to subordinate Charleston’s 
operations to those in Virginia and 


| Georgia, he would welcome progress 
| at Charleston, and, once begun, might | 


oppose efforts to inhibit it, as would 
the press and northern public. Halleck 


needed to be cautious and avoid politi- | 
cal entanglements. Shielding himself | 


from both culpability and political 
interference, Halleck kept his own 
counsel and did not reveal his designs 


| to Gillmore’s successor, Major General 


John G. Foster. 

Foster’s only orders were to take 
command of the Department of the 
South, to which Halleck added the 
instruction: “You will be shown in the 
Adjutant General’s Office a list of the 
troops left in that department, un- 
der the orders of Lieutenant General 
Grant to General Gillmore to move 
to Fort Monroe with all the troops of 
his command not required to defend, 
with the assistance of the fleet, the 
most important points of the depart- 
ment.” Otherwise, Foster had only 
Grant’s communication to Gillmore 
to guide him. Yet, Foster would not, as 
Halleck apparently expected, intuit that 
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| his assignment was strictly defensive. 


Although he was assuming command 
with a defensive force and instructed to 


| conduct raids and demonstrations for 


Grant, Charleston remained a Union 
objective. Nothing in Foster's orders 
changed that, and, as his correspon- 
dence reveals, he believed his superiors 
expected him, if possible, to take posi- 
tions of strategic importance and the 
city itself.’ 

Foster had served at Charleston for 
two years before the war as an engi- 
neering officer (he was at Fort Sumter 
when the Confederates attacked in 
April 1861) and was familiar with the 


=| harbor and its defenses. Experienced 


in the conduct of coastal operations, he 
knew that Charleston was vulnerable 
to an approach by land. The capture of 
either Sullivan’s Island on the harbor’s 
northeast side or James Island’s Fort 
| Johnson on its south side would enable 
| the Union to breach the harbor’s inner 
defenses. Union occupation of either 
site would deny Confederates use of the 
harbor, allow Union artillery to com- 
mand Charleston, possibly causing its 
| abandonment, and provide a base from 
which to capture the city—a tempting 
prospect against such a weak opponent, 
defended by Foster’s estimate with only 
5,000 troops.’ 

The very possession of either 
Sullivan’s Island or Fort Johnson 
by Union troops would force the 
Confederates to make a most difficult 
decision. They would either have to re- 
deploy large numbers of soldiers from 
the armies fronting Meade, Butler, and 
Sherman—producing the result Grant 
desired—or be willing to surrender 
| Charleston. Thus, the most effective 
| demonstration Foster could execute 
| against Charleston would be to cap- 
ture and hold either of those sites. For 
anything less than such a serious threat 
| against the city, the Confederates would 
draw primarily upon their regional 
forces. 

Foster arrived in South Carolina 
on May 26 to find his new command 
relegated to the backwaters of the war. 
His troop strength was lower than ex- 
pected. Gillmore went to Virginia with 
at least 10,000 troops, leaving Foster 
with only 17,000 to 19,000 men to gar- 
rison coastal South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. For the first time Foster 
thought that his superiors might intend 
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he remain exclusively on the defensive, | 


even to the exclusion of supporting 
Grant. Perplexed, he wrote letters to 
Halleck, on June 7, 11, and 15. Initially, 
Foster sought clarification of his or- 
ders: with so few troops remaining, did 
Grant intend that no attacks or demon- 
strations be made at Charleston? Foster 
wrote again four days later chafing, “this 
department was so thoroughly cleaned 
out by General Gillmore, that I find, in 
addition to the force being very small, 
that there is a lack of boats, horses, and 
material for engineering purposes.” * 
Foster continued the letter, moder- 
ating his tone to assure Halleck that he 
would “make the best of everything” 
and hoped that he might soon be able 
“to operate on the offensive with some 
effect,” but then he revealed how un- 
aware he was of Halleck’s motives: “If 
I only had enough men to make the 
venture, I am sure that I could succeed 
by landing on the mainland in the rear 
of Mount Pleasant, entering in light- 
draught [sic] steamers by one of the 
three inlets south of Bull’s Bay. This 
will take Sullivan’s Island in reverse, 
and also command the city.” Foster was 
willing to attempt this operation at his 
current strength “if the emergency of 


military affairs in Virginia requires a | 
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Plantation 
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ary ours 
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powerful demonstration here,” but he 
requested Halleck’s permission because, 
deducing from conditions in the de- 
partment, “I understand you to direct 
me to act upon the defensive strictly. 
Foster had correctly derived Halleck’s 
intent.” ”° 

Foster’s exasperation reemerged 
in his June 15 report to Halleck: “This 
department has been nearly depleted 
of its transportation and does not pos- 
sess sufficient to make the ordinary 
transfers of troops and supplies without 
considerable delays. It will be very dif- 
ficult and almost impossible to make an 
effective military movement until this 
want is supplied, at least in part.” ” 

Halleck answered only the first of 
these letters in a carefully worded re- 
sponse on June 11. Citing problems 
with the telegraph line, Halleck related 
that he had been unable to consult with 
Grant about Foster’s concerns, “but 
will give you his views as I understand 
them. In directing General Gillmore 
to bring to Fortress Monroe all troops 
in his department not required to hold 
our position there on the defensive, 
General Grant did not intend that no 
demonstrations or attacks should be 
made against the enemy which the 


commanding general should deem | 
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feasible. He will expect you to employ 
your troops in the way you may deem 
most advantageous.” 

Halleck thus gave Foster little guid- 
ance, except to affirm that he might 
conduct operations with his few troops 
and meager resources. Halleck ignored 
Foster’s request to attack Sullivan’s 
Island. If Grant had opposed efforts to 
capture strategic sites or even the city, 
Halleck could have so instructed Foster. 
In lieu of such orders, and without con- 
_ sulting with Grant, Halleck used his le- 
verage as Chief of Staff to limit Foster’s 
ability to operate against his very weak 
opponent by limiting communications 
with him. Halleck was unresponsive to 
Foster’s requests for reinforcements and 
to his needs for supplies, equipment, 
and transportation to maneuver his at- 
tacking forces through coastal waters. 
Foster sent Halleck three additional 
communications about operations at 
Charleston Harbor, but Halleck did not 
reply to any of these until June 30. He 
probably expected that lack of resources 
and communications would preclude 
Foster from taking offensive actions. 

Halleck thus left Foster without direc- 
| tion, uncertain of what was permissible 
| oF expected by his commanders.” 
Ironically, Foster also came under 


pressure to begin raids and demon- | 


strations or risk losing more troops. 
Gillmore had requested Grant to 
transfer an additional 5,000 men from 
the Department of the South “if no 
offensive operations are intended 
there. ” Gillmore’s justification was that 
he had actually “left more troops in 
the Department of the South than he 
deemed absolutely necessary for a sim- 
ple defense. His request would, howev- 
er, have reduced Foster’s troop strength 


to between 12,000 and 14,000 men, | 


below the total of 15,000 that Gillmore 
had reported to Halleck as “ample” for 
the defense of the department. The 
potential loss of these troops troubled 
Foster greatly, but Halleck appeared 
unconcerned. Grant did not allow 
Gillmore’s request, but Foster seems 
not to have been informed of this. Had 
the transfer been allowed, Foster would 
have been without enough troops to 
conduct raids and demonstrations for 
Grant." 

Foster quickly began seeking ways 
to conduct operations with his available 
forces. He disparaged large demonstra- 
tions in his June 15 report to Halleck, 
blaming the quality of his troops. 
Instead, he was “getting ready for any 
small operations that may offer, and am 
watching for an opportunity to make a 
dash on Fort Johnson. I am in hopes of 
effecting a surprise. I could take Fort 
Sumter if it was required, but this will 
involve some loss, and for it boats and 


ladders must be provided.” Foster next | 


reiterated his plan to capture Sullivan’s 
Island, suggesting that “if the force were 
large enough to run the risk I could 
land in the rear of Mount Pleasant, and 
take that place.” Still wanting to attack 
Sullivan’s Island, but without the neces- 
sary forces, Foster began turning to the 
capture of Fort Johnson, for which he 
might have sufficient troops.” 

Halleck did not reply, and on June 
22, Foster wrote again seeking approval 
of a plan to capture Fort Sumter: “The 
fort may be taken anytime you order, 
provided I have at least six assaulting 
rafts or boats, each provided with a very 
large scaling ladder, to be lowered upon 
the top of the wall, so that 5000 men 
can scale the walls at the same time.” 
This time Halleck would reply, on June 
30, but Foster would not receive the let- 
ter until well after he had begun opera- 
tions against Charleston."® 


Foster wrote Halleck on June 23 to 
| report his progress: “I shall be ready 
to commence operations in about 
one week, with a force of 5000 men, 
which is all that can be collected of 
the reliable men. I propose first, to 
destroy the Charleston and Savannah 
Railroad, and then to make a sudden 
attack, either upon some of the de- 
fenses of Charleston or of Savannah. 
If I fail in one I will try the other.” He 
then described a separate plan to take 
Sullivan’s Island that included a veiled 
appeal for 10,000 more men and shal- 
low draft boats. Foster was attesting to 
his efforts to conduct demonstrations, 
trying to keep his 5,000 troops from 
being transferred to Gillmore, and try- 
ing to impress Halleck that with more 
troops and the proper boats, he might 
| renew efforts against Charleston or 
Savannah."” 

By late June, Foster had received no 
approval from Halleck for his proposals 
to attack Charleston Harbor defenses, 
but neither had his plans been rejected, 
and he had Grant’s permission to con- 
duct demonstrations and attacks that 
he should “deem feasible.” Refining his 
plans from the previous week, Foster 
developed an operation complying 
with the directives of Halleck’s June 
11 letter that could be accomplished 
with his available troops, but he con- 
cealed its true objective. Ostensibly, 
the main efforts were directed against 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, 
which was to be cut in two places, the 


| Charleston and the second only a few 
miles from the city. Supported by navy 
gunboats, Union forces would also 


demonstrate against the Confederate 
defense line on James Island. Grant 
and Halleck could be expected to ap- 
prove of such efforts, believing them 
to be enough of a threat to encourage 
Confederates to transfer troops from 
other fronts to Charleston, but not of 
a scale where a reversal might result in 
serious harm to Union interests.'* 

In fact, the demonstrations were 
planned to draw Confederate defenders 
from Fort Johnson, enhancing the op- 
portunity to capture that strategically 
important position. On June 30, the 
day before his operation commenced, 
Foster concealed the true intent of 
his movements in a report to Halleck. 


| Explaining that he planned to cut 
| the railroad and demonstrate, Foster 


added: “We .. . may possibly find a 
weak spot by which we may penetrate. 
If so we shall not fail to profit by it. If 
none are found on the west side, I may, 
possibly, before retiring, attempt to 
take Fort Johnson by boats. If all these 
fail, I shall turn right around and try 


| Savannah, where I think we can make a 


2»? 


‘ten-strike”” Foster had earlier recom- 
mended Savannah to Halleck as an easy 
target for a demonstration, but it is not 
evident that Foster had made prepara- 
tions for such a move.” 

Foster also concealed his intent to 
capture Fort Johnson from Admiral 
Dahlgren, but he needed to persuade 
Dahlgren to provide naval artillery sup- 


| port in the Stono River for the demon- 


first about thirty miles southwest of | 


strations and for the moves against the 
railroad. Foster’s problem was solved 
when Dahlgren came to him in June 
seeking the army’s assistance. Dahlgren 
had received an intelligence report that 


Rear Admiral John A. Dahlgren was denied the promised reinforcements. 
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the Confederates were planning to run 
a large shipment of cotton through the 
Union blockade. The Confederate ef- 
fort was supposed to be substantial, and 
Dahlgren feared he might not have the 
ships to contain the breakout. He asked 
Foster to conduct a preemptive strike to 
seize or destroy the cotton. Foster con- 
vinced Dahlgren that they should first 
“cut the railroad between Charleston 
and Savannah, as a preliminary, in or- 
der to prevent the concentration of reb- 
el forces.” Dahlgren thought he stood 
to gain from Foster’s operation and, 
therefore, cooperated with the army.” 
On the evening of July 1, Foster’s 
expedition departed from his head- 
quarters at Hilton Head. His transports 
entered the North Edisto River and on 
the morning of July 2 landed Brigadier 
General John P. Hatch’s command of 
4,000 troops at Seabrook Island. Foster 
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ordered Hatch “to push forward to the 
upper part of John’s Island, to seize the 
ferry, cross over, and, if possible, destroy 


the railroad; at any rate, to destroy the | 


[railroad] bridge over Rantowles Creek 
with his artillery.” Foster then con- 
tinued up the North Edisto River ac- 
companying Brigadier General William 
Birney, in whom Foster had little con- 
fidence. Birney’s command of 1,200 
men was to cut the Charleston and 
Savannah Railroad about thirty miles 
southwest of Charleston. Meanwhile, 
2,000 of Brigadier General Alexander 
Schimmelfennig’s troops moved onto 
southwestern James Island in the early 
morning hours of July 2. They were to 
demonstrate against Fort Lamar and 
draw Confederates to their front while 
another 1,000 of Schimmelfennig’s 
men assembled behind Morris Island 
for an amphibious assault against Fort 
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Johnson during the predawn hours of 
the following night.” 

The men in Colonel Alfred S. 
Hartwell’s brigade of Schimmelfennig’s 
diversionary force had been on the 
move long before Foster left Hilton 
Head. Hartwell commanded the 55" 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, but 
had been elevated to brigade command 
for the mission. The 55” Massachusetts, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Fox, was brigaded with two 
other regiments, the 103 New York 
Volunteer Infantry and the 33" United 
States Colored Troops. They had ini- 
tially set out for James Island after dark 
on the night of June 30. Crossing in 
boats from Folly Island to Long Island, 
the regiment waited until after midnight 
only to be returned to Folly Island. The 
mission had been delayed for a day, and 
the troops were left to spend the interval 
in miserable circumstances: “Already 
half devoured by the mosquitoes,” 
wrote Assistant Surgeon Lieutenant 
Burt Wilder of the 55" Massachusetts, 
“we lay upon the ground near [Folly 
Island’s] Pawnee Landing and were 
nearly finished by the pests. Soon af- 
ter day break we went to a spot nearer 
the beach where a ridge concealed us 
from the rebels in their tall lookout at 
Secessionville.” At least some of the offi- 
cers managed to move to more pleasant 
surroundings, but the men remained 
exposed in the sun all day.” 

Corporal Andrew Jackson Smith 
did not spend that day in the sun with 
his regiment. Assigned to picket duty 
on Long Island, he was supposed to 
remain at his post and not participate 
in the upcoming action. Andy Smith 
had escaped from slavery in Kentucky 
and joined the Union army to help 
free his mother and sisters, but after 
a full year of service he complained 
that he and the other men of the 55th 
Massachusetts had yet to fire their mus- 
kets in battle. That night he watched 
as his regiment crossed the water once 
more from Folly Island to Long Island 
to begin their march toward the battle- 
field, and he wanted to be with them. 
Smith’s initial requests to be released 
from picket duty went unheeded, “I was 
on Long Island on picket duty under 
Captain [Robert J.] Hamilton .. . dur- 
ing the time the expedition was passed 
to go to James Island and they got there 
about 2 o'clock at night,” but Captain 


Hamilton “refused to relieve me until 
relieved by Colonel Hartwell.” Andy 
then asked Captain Charles E. Grant of 
his own Company B, “I went to Captain 
Grant to get released. But he said he 
could not because Captain Hamilton 
out ranked him. Then I went to Col. 


Hartwell and he released me.” Hartwell | 


allowed Andy Smith to join the regi- 
ment serving as his orderly.” 

Marching to the west end of Long 
Island, the brigade embarked by small 
boats to cross the creek to Tiger Island. 
A strong wind coming from James 
Island carried the sounds of their move- 
ments away from Confederate pickets, 


enabling the brigade to pass undetected. | 
“Our landing was disputed only by the | 


mud,” Sergeant James Trotter wrote, 
“and some of the men sunk nearly up 


to their necks.” Union planners either _ 


did not consider or ignored the prob- 
lems inherent in landing soldiers in a 
tidal marsh, a problem compounded 


by landing at low tide. “We had trouble | 
in landing on the other side,’ Captain | 


Charles Soule later described, “there 
being no regular wharf or beach, and 
the mud on the sides of the small creek 
we landed from, being so soft and deep 
that most of us got wet to the waist 


before we climbed to dry land.” The | 


men were within range of Confederate 
artillery at Secessionville, and heavy ca- 
sualties might have occurred if they had 
come under attack while trying to land 
in the mud. The brigade was indeed 
fortunate with the wind’s direction that 
night.” 

Soaked and covered in mud, the 
brigade lay down on dry land on Tiger 


Island to await daylight. Meanwhile, | 


west of Tiger Island, the other half of 
Schimmelfennig’s diversionary force, 
Colonel William Heine’s brigade, had 
arrived on Cole’s Island during the 
night. In the morning they would 
move to James Island to advance on 
the left of Hartwell’s brigade. In the 
interim they lay down to rest. Captain 
John Gordon of the 55th Massachusetts 
was on detached picket duty that night 
on Cole’s Island and recorded their 
movements, “in the gloaming, I ob- 
served a column of troops approaching 
from the direction of our camps. They 
deployed along our picket line to the 
southward, and lay down for the night. 
Their approach and their presence 


Major General John G. Foster 
was left without direction by the army 
high command, 


Brigadier General John P. Hatch. 


Confederates. ... As I passed up and 
down the line that night, I was deeply 
impressed by the sight of those men 
quietly sleeping—perhaps dreaming 
of home—and yet on the verge [of] 
battle.” ” 

Before daybreak on the morning 
of July 2, Hartwell’s brigade, still, ac- 
cording to Sergeant Trotter, “all wet 
and muddy,” began moving through 
dense mist from Tiger Island toward 
Sol Legare Island, near the southern 
boundary of James Island. Another 
tidal marsh over 500 feet wide stood in 
their way. “Plunging, wading and part 
of the time almost swimming,” the bri- 


| gade began crossing to dry land on Sol 
| Legare Island. The 55th Massachusetts 


was last in line, and from his position 


_ in the rear, still on Tiger Island, Captain 


were apparently unsuspected by the | 


Soule watched the brigade’s progress | 


the marsh, marking our advance. As 
the leading files approached the bushes 
along the shore a shot, —and then two 
or three shots—broke the morning qui- 
et, as the rebel pickets discovered our 
approach and fired.” Union skirmishers 
forced the small force of Confederate 
pickets to retreat, and the men of the 
103" New York, the lead regiment, and 


| the 33" USCT, fatigued by the cross- 
_ ing, formed with difficulty into march 


=| column and advanced on the road lead- 


| ing to Rivers’ Causeway. An elevated 


f 107 
y of Congre 


through the mist, “we could just faintly | 


make out a long wavy black line across 
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roadway joining Sol Legare Island to 
James Island proper, Rivers’ Causeway 


| crossed a savanna about 200 yards wide, 


described by Captain Soule as “a dense 
thicket of dead bushes and trees slashed 
so as to form an abattis [sic], difficult to 
penetrate.” 

Nearing the causeway the column 


came under artillery fire as the 103" 


| New York was trying to deploy to their 


right from the road into the savanna on 
the east side of the causeway. The 33” 
USCT was also trying to deploy into 
the brush to the causeway’s west side 
and return fire, but as the regiment was 
equipped “with nearly worthless old 
Austrian rifles, which were soon after 
condemned,” their fire was not effective. 
The 55th Massachusetts came last fol- 
lowing in column, still on the road, and 


§| serving as the reserve. “Added to the 
_ whistling of musket balls,” Lieutenant 


Wilder heard “the reports of two small 
cannon, attended by a horrible screech- 
ing over our heads made by the mis- 
siles, iron balls enclosed in a tin can 
[canister].... Here men began to fall.” 
Captain Soule saw “smoke rising over 
the bushes,” pinpointing the location of 
two field guns in front of the brigade, 
but the men were also coming under 
fire from heavy artillery at Fort Lamar 
to the east. Corporal Thomas Brown 
of Soule’s Company K exclaimed, “My 
God! how long are they going to keep 
us standing under this fire?” Soule 
“turned to rebuke” Brown, “and then or 
a moment later his [Brown’s] arm was 
shattered by a fragment of shell.” Soon 


| thereafter, the 55th Massachusetts was 


ordered to deploy from column into 
line at the edge of the savanna, divid- 
ing about equally on either side of the 
causeway.” 

Unobserved by Union forces, the 
Confederates had positioned two 
twelve-pounder Napoleon cannon from 


Captain Francis D. Blake’s battery in a 
lunette overlooking Rivers’ Causeway. 
Lieutenant Thomas DeLorme com- 
manded the guns, which were support- 
ed by a small force of perhaps twenty 
pickets. The presence of artillery on a 
picket line was totally unexpected, “a 
deadly surprise” as Captain Soule later 
observed. Major Joseph Morrison, 
commander of the 103" New York, de- 


scribed the reaction of his regiment as | 
DeLorme opened with shell, case shot, | 


and canister: “The first fire of the en- 
emy killed 7 of my men and wounded 
many others, and, as my regiment was 


taken completely by surprise and in | 


no position to charge the battery, I was 
compelled to fall back a few rods and 
reform behind a strong rifle-pit run- 
ning in front of the enemy’s works.” 
Captain Soule was less charitable in 
his account, writing that the 103 New 
York “broke for the bushes,” and the 
33 USCT, “being armed with poor 
Austrian muskets, —and also taken 
by surprise, —also broke and melted 
away. With two cannon supported 
by twenty men, the Confederates had 
managed to stop a Yankee brigade.” 


Having moved to within range of | 


the Confederate cannon, the proper 


action was to charge the position, as | 


Lieutenant Colonel Fox explained, 
“we should lose less by taking it than 
in retreating before it.” The 103 New 
York and the 33rd USCT should have 


attacked through the savanna, but their | 


officers and men lacked the battle expe- 


rience to know instinctively that their | 
safety lay in attack, not in trying to hide | 


on ground within the range of artil- 
lery fire. Lack of battle experience was 
a serious problem for both armies in 
the Civil War, and the training soldiers 
received in no way compensated for 
this deficiency. The only way soldiers 
learned to respond appropriately under 
fire was to survive battle, literally learn- 
ing on the job.” 

Rivers’ Causeway was also Colonel 
Hartwell’s first engagement command- 
ing soldiers under fire and his first com- 
mand of a brigade. His previous mili- 
tary experience provided him with little 
preparation for such responsibility, and 
his initial actions were tentative ones. 
Instead of ordering the 103" New York 
and the 33 USCT to attack, he met 
with their commanders, according to 
Soule, and asked, “if it were possible to 


30 


Colonel Alfred S. Hartwell. 


take the guns in front.” Accepting their 
reply, “that it was impossible,” Hartwell 
turned to Lieutenant Colonel Fox, who 
was inexperienced at command, and 
“ordered the 55" off by the left flank.” 


Andy could relay Hartwell’s order, 
Grant, “made the remark that he (Capt 
Grant) made $100.00 this morning be- 


| fore breakfast. He was alluding to the 


horse he had captured and was at that 
time riding.” Grant did not instantly 
realize that Andy was running in with 


_ orders, but the men of the regiment 


a¥ ‘Catherine Dhalle Collection 


saw Andy coming, and he later said that 
some of them overheard him convey 
the order. From the rear of the Union 
position, the men had a good view 
of the field, and the more perceptive 
among them must have begun to real- 
ize that the best course of action was to 
charge the battery.” 

The men were also seething over 
the recent atrocity accounts from 


| Tennessee. Andy Smith recounted, 


The purpose of this movement was not, | 
however, made clear to the regiment’s | 
officers, and Soule, writing to Burt | 
Wilder over thirty years later, still did | 


not know Hartwell’s intent, “whether 
[it was] to get around the thicket and 
try [to flank] there, —or to retreat to 
the Stono [River and] form a junc- 
tion with the other column [Heine’s 
brigade coming from Cole’s Island].” 
Furthermore, Soule and several other 
company officers with whom he spoke 
never received an order from Hartwell 
to attack the guns. Yet, Hartwell did fi- 
nally order the attack, and Andy Smith 
knew what happened.” 


Hartwell had watched as Fox tried to | 
move to the left, but had considerable | 


difficulty getting the left end of the line 
turned. Fox managed to get only three 


companies facing left, while the right of | 
the regiment was still facing forward. | 
Hartwell, perhaps responding to Fox’s | 


impasse, now wanted the regiment to 
charge the guns, and so did Andy Smith 
who was imploring Colonel Hartwell to 
attack. Hartwell sent Andy with the at- 
tack orders to find Captain Grant, who 
was also serving on Hartwell’s staff that 
morning.” 

Andy Smith later related to Burt 


Wilder, “I carried orders from Col | 
Hartwell to Capt Grant at the Battle of | 


[Rivers’] Causeway to charge. I went a 
1/4 of a mile under a heavy fire.” Before 
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“Capt Grant’s first order was 55 in line 
and before he could finish the Order. . 
.. [to] the Regiment [Private George] 
Buckner sprang from the line and said 
in a loud voice! Boys lets go to them 
guns. ... Remember Fort Pillow.” 
Buckner had apparently expressed the 
thoughts of his fellow soldiers, for at 
that instant, without orders, the men 
charged the Confederate guns, and, 
Sergeant Trotter recalled, they were 
“cheering, shouting, and the battle cry 
‘Fort Pillow’ came forth from many a 
throat.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Fox was still try- 
ing to move the regiment's left wing off 
to the left, and Captain Soule was still 
trying to face the color company left 
when he 

heard shouts to the right—I turned, 

—irresolute, —and saw some of the 

men at the right breaking—not to 

the rear, as the other regiments had 
done, —but to the front. I still tried 
to execute orders [to march to the 
left flank], but the braver men of my 
company got infected with the en- 
thusiasm and started for the sound 
of the cannon. In a second the 

color guard followed, —and then I 

saw that there was only one thing to 

do, —go with the colors, —orders 
or no—and I joined in the charge. 

The infection spread to the left and 

the men and officers, without or- 

ders, —streamed off through the 
abattis toward the rebs. As the right 
of the regiment had apparently got 
the impulse about the same time, 

and the left only by successive im- 

pulses, —this brought us into a very 


irregular line, —somewhat like the 


colors right wing 


gi 
Ve 


modern “extended order” —every 
man for himself. . .. 

The rebel guns being off to the 
right—when we struck the road 
they hit us on our advanced angle 
where the colors were, and I thus 
lost more than any [other] company, 
—seven men, killed and wounded, 
out of the thirty-five I had in action. 
It was a tough time we had getting 
through that brush. I lost my cap, 
one leg of my trousers [and] my 
scabbard (caught between bushes). 
I fell in behind a huge man of my 
company named Jarvis, —who 
wore number 14 shoes, —(regular 
“beetle-crushers) and let him break 
down the twigs for me. Jarvis found 
a poor shivering 33 man crouch- 
ing behind a log, half way up to the 
battery and forced him to the front, 
kicking and cursing him alternately. 


Griffin of my company was killed | 


in the thicket right at my side, and I 
remember now the sickening crash 
of the canister as it struck his ribs.” 
Griffin was the exception. Lieutenant 
Colonel Fox observed that, “the rebels 
fired first shrapnel of which, trying to 
fire too fast, they cut the fuse too long, 
and then canister . .. mostly over our 
heads.” Except for Griffin, the other 
deaths from cannon fire were caused 
by head wounds. Burt Wilder later at- 
tested, “I took the nurse and drummers 
and went ... to attend to the wounded 
and look for the dead. Seven of our 
regiment were killed, all but one shot in 
the head by the canister.” ” Soule and 
Jarvis continued moving toward the 
guns: 
When we got through the abat- 
tis and came out on the edge of 
the bit of marsh crossed by Rivers’ 
Causeway, —I found myself with 
Jarvis and three or four of the color- 
guard—and no one else of our regi- 
ment in sight except here and there 
a group emerging from the bushes. 
I saw in the smoke across the marsh, 
a lot of men leaping on their horses. 
I thought it might be cavalry charg- 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles Fox 


ing down on us, in our disorganized 
condition, —so I halted the colors 
for a moment, until more men came 
up; —but seeing that the horsemen 
were escaping—not charging (it was 
the cannoneers saving their caissons 
and horses) I started on again.* 
From the Confederate lines, Major 
Edward Manigault, commander of the 
South Carolina Siege Train, saw the 
55th Massachusetts advancing, 
somewhat in the manner of a line 
of skirmishers and flanking the 
Section [battery] on both sides.” Lt. 
DeLorme gave orders to cease fir- 
ing and retire... . [but] as soon as 
he gave the Command Cease Firing 
his Cannoneers left him. The in- 
fantry Support . . . was too small to 
render effectual resistance. Lieut 
D, then attempted to limber up 
his pieces with his drivers, but one 
of the wheel drivers running off 
caused such delay that he was finally 
obliged to abandon his pieces, sav- 
ing his horses and limbers, and all 
of his men, except one who went 
and hid himself in a ditch evidently 
to be taken. Lieut. DeLorme’s own 


the marsh and tumbled into the re- 
doubt, all together, —a hot, ragged, and 
excited crowd.” Among those captur- 
ing the lunette were men from Captain 
James D. Thurber’s Company F who 
“had been instructed in Light Artillery 
drill while stationed at Folly Island, and 
the officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers always carried friction primers 
and a lanyard with them ‘to be used in 
an emergency. This was an emergency.” 
Thurber’s men turned the guns around 
and fired them at DeLorme’s retreating 
troops.” 

Wilder encountered celebration 
upon the capture of the Confederate 
cannon: “The bushes prevented my 
seeing what happened in front, but 
the cheering continued and on going 
forward I saw our men on top of the 
earthwork where or near which the 2 
guns were, waving their caps and danc- 
ing about.” Wilder then heard “the 
cannon firing recommenced but with a 
deadened sound” due to the reversal of 
the guns direction.” 

Only a few in the 55th Massachusetts 
were aware that Hartwell had ordered 
a charge, but officers and men alike 
did agree that the men charged with- 
out orders and that the Confederate 
guns were captured, as Soule noted, 
“through the spontaneous enthusiasm 
and courage of the enlisted men,” and 
that “it was a mighty good thing for 
a black regiment to charge through 
such an abattis, after two regiments in 
front had broken, and take those guns.” 


| General Schimmelfennig awarded the 


horse was killed (as was afterwards 
| over to James Island just before daylight, 


seen when we recovered the posi- 
tion) pierced by 8 bullets. Lt D. 
then had a foot race across the fields 
to save himself... . The loss of the 
two excellent Napoleon Guns 12 
pndr. was a serious one to us.” 
More men of the 55th Massachusetts 
quickly arrived both individually and in 
groups, catching up with Soule and the 
color company, “and we scrambled over 
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two captured Napoleons to the 55th 
Massachusetts, and the guns were 
proudly displayed at the regiment’s 
headquarters for the remainder of their 
stay on Folly Island.” 

Beyond the captured lunette, the 
brigade swung right and advanced 
eastward in the direction of Fort 
Lamar and the retreating Confederates. 
Hartwell was attempting to carry out 
Schimmelfennig’s instructions: “You get 


march quickly by the flank to [Fort] 
Lamar. They will get one, and perhaps 
two discharges of cannister into you, 
and you may lose one or two hundred 
men. Go into the fort, and close up the 


| rear entrance, and stay until I can send 


re-enforcements from Cole’s Island.” 
Now Hartwell’s orders changed: “The 
taking of those guns woke up the 
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Advance of General 
Wiliam Birney's Command | 
to King's Creek 


Confederates’ along their entire line of 
entrenchments from Fort Pemberton to 
Fort Lamar, and my men were at once 
under converging shell fire from the 
enemy’s batteries. Orders were signaled 
to me to halt until night.” Hartwell 
moved his brigade into a drainage ditch 
behind a long dense hedge 333 yards 
east of Rivers’ Causeway, over a mile 
from Fort Lamar. Meanwhile, Colonel 
William Heine’s brigade, the other half 
of Schimmelfennig’s diversionary force, 
had arrived from Cole’s Island and 
began crossing onto James Island at 
Grimball’s Causeway, more than a half 
mile west of Rivers’ Causeway.” 

Heine’s command, which included 
the 54" Massachusetts and the 74" 
Pennsylvania Infantry, began pressing 
the thin Confederate picket line that 
bridged the distance between Battery 
Pringle on the Stono River and the 
Confederate pickets opposite Hartwell’s 
brigade. Crossing onto James Island 
just after daybreak, Captain Luis Emilio 
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of the 54" Massachusetts could hear 
“skirmish firing and cannon-shots” as 
the German regiments were already ad- 
vancing in open skirmish order against 
the enemy. The regiment deployed 
under artillery fire and joined in the 
advance.” 

The small Confederate picket force 
had done its job, discovering the enemy 
presence and slowing its advance, pend- 
ing reinforcement. Reinforcements 
were now, of course, precious few, but 
Major Manigault and his Siege Train 
responded admirably. Manigault first 
rode down toward the Stono to dis- 
cover “the armed Steam Ferry Boat, The 
McDonough ... taking up a position in 
Stono River to enfilade our line of pick- 
ets.” Manigault feared that such enfi- 
lading fire would make the Confederate 
position “untenable” and prevailed 
upon Battery Pringle to fire on the 
steamer. The McDonough returned 
fire on Battery Pringle, never firing on 


Manigault’s men, and then withdrew. 
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The Confederate flank was safe. 

Manigault rode on to find “our Line 
of Pickets deployed as Skirmishers in 
full retreat. I came to them just as they 
were approaching a Bank and Ditch.... 
I ordered a halt immediately and made 
the men shelter themselves in the ditch.” 
From this half-mile-long ditch that 
fronted the Union advance, Manigault 
began strengthening the Confederate’s 
defense line using arriving reinforce- 
ments to extend the line east and west 
and fill in gaps. At full strength these 
units totaled 449 men, but their num- 
bers on the battlefield were reduced 
by stragglers and illness. “In some of 
the Commands,” Manigault recorded, 
“nearly one fourth were reported inca- 
pacitated.” Brigadier General William 
B. Taliaferro, commanding Confederate 
forces on James Island, ordered that 
reinforcements be sent from Fort 
Johnson.” 

On the eastern end of the 
field, Hartwell’s brigade, halted by 
Schimmelfennig’s order, remained 
throughout the day, 1,000 men huddled 
in the ditch behind the dense hedge, 
never to advance closer to Fort Lamar. 
They endured Confederate artillery 
fire, but the most dangerous enemy was 
the sun. According to Captain Emilio, 
the temperature rose to 110 degrees 
(a reading not supported by surviving 
records reporting afternoon tempera- 
tures to have been in the ninety degree 
Fahrenheit range in coastal South 
Carolina). The combination of high 
humidity and temperatures in excess of 
ninety degrees was terribly oppressive 
for those forced to spend the day with- 
out shade. Men on both sides became 
ill, some permanently disabled, others 
dying from sun stroke. Burt Wilder 
recorded a casualty from the 33" USCT, 
“a man declared that he would as soon 
be shot outright as slowly baked to 
death, and got out of the trench and 
sat on a log on the crest of the bank; a 
shell struck the log and blew him up; all 
his bones seemed to be broken; he was 
alive when I reach[ed] him and got him 
on a stretcher, but I heard that he died 
within an hour.” 

Orders also stymied the advance 
of Heine’s brigade. Captain Luis 
Emilio moved forward with the 54" 
Massachusetts under artillery fire “to 
within some six hundred yards of the 
enemy, while solid shot came bound- 


ing and ricochetting [sic] over the in- 
tervening space toward the line. Some 
shells too from guns on our right front 


dropped unpleasantly near.” The regi- | 


ment was soon ordered to halt and “lie 
down in perfectly open ground, ex- 


| whenever our men exposed themselves’ 


infantry, but subjected to cannon-shot 


> 


and to the effect of the sun.* 
Captain John Gordon and his picket 


| detail crossed from Cole’s Island that 


posed to the hot rays of the sun and | 


the dropping fire of the enemy,” which 
mortally wounded one of the men. 
Then Colonel Heine withdrew the 
regiment to a more defensible position 
where most of the men entrenched, but 
its front three companies of skirmish- 
ers “were ordered to lie down in the 
grass and weeds which grew waist high. 
This position the skirmish line kept till 
relieved, unmolested by the enemy’s 


Oe 
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July 1st, 1864. 

We started in the night, three hun- 
dred and sixty three muskets, strong, and 
with other Regiments, marched down 
Folly Island, and crossed to Cole’s Is in a 
Steamboat. On Coles Is., I could recall 
much of the road over which we retreated 
from James Island, July 16, 1863. The road 
had been improved however, and bridges 
thrown over the creeks. The Causeways 
widened, and strengthened. The latter 
part of the march was made after daylight 
July 2d. Soon, we heard guns, and pushed 
forward, the heat, was tremendous. Not, 
a breath of air, the sun beating down on 
us. We double quicked as the musketry 
seemed getting heavy. Some shells began to 
come over us. One of our men fell with a 
sunstroke. We came to the bridge over the 
creek, where our troops had crossed before 
us. The bridge had had no plank on it, but 
at day break, Two Regiments of our men, 
had followed a party of men that ran on 
the bridge timbers, with planks, and rapid- 
ly dropped them in place. The troops who 
led the way captured some of the enemy’s 
pickets, and pushed on to engage the main 
body. We were rushed by the old bivouac, 
we had had in 1863, and up to the line 
which was under fire. We formed our line, 
and relieved the troops in front of us, who 
fell back and reformed. Two, of our com- 
panies were deployed as skirmishers and 
sent forward. We were exposed to a smart 
fire of small shells, and solid shot. Near us, 
was a rocket battery manned by Germans. 
The enemy had our range, well, as we oc- 
cupied one of their little earthworks. 

I kept swinging our left companies 
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morning serving as skirmishers with 
Heine’s brigade. As they deployed, 
Gordon and his men were surprised as 
the troops on their right began firing 
an unfamiliar weapon, “military rock- 
ets which from time to time they sent 
whizzing over into the enemy’s lines to 
stampede nervous cavalry or artillery 
horses. Neither I nor my men had ever 
heard these fireworks before and we 
ducked most ingloriously at the first 
one.” Continuing his advance under ar- 


PTION OF SUNSTROKE 


Major John Appleton, 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 


Transcribed by John Cuthbert 


back to escape the shells that plunged along 
through them, from a battery on our right 
flank. 

I was badly affected by the heat, my 
nose had been dropping blood for a mile 
back, but I knew enough what to do. | 
asked leave from the commandant of the 
Brigade to move our men back a little and 
Lt. Col Hooper of ours consented. leave 
was given, and we moved back about 50 
yards, and had the men lie down, and be- 
gin to entrench. A small shell struck in my 
old Company A. just before me, and struck 
Cornelius Price of A. Co. cutting off his left 
hand and knocking his thigh all to pieces. 
he rolled over on his back and cried, “I 
am killed,” he was taken to the rear, but 
died soon. As the men began to dig, I was 
standing behind the line, my head seemed 
to swell up as big as a barrel & J fell. I was 
unconscious for a while, and then came 
to, partly. All that happened afterwards 
is not surely known to me, as I was very 
sick. My man Munroe ran to me and Col. 
Heine who commanded the line said “Pour 
water on his head.” Col Hooper handed 
his canteen to Munroe, who poured some 
on and put the canteen against my right 
shoulder as I lay on the ground, with my 
face turned to the left. And I was lying on 
my breast. The little shells were still drop- 
ping among us most of them not explod- 
ing, soon one struck the canteen, went 
under me, threw me up somehow and tore 
my clothes some and cut off a piece of 
my sword knot. I came to enough to ask 
what was the matter, and ] can remember 
Monroe holding up the canteen sling with 
just two bits of tin on it. The shell passed 


tillery fire, Gordon saw one of the guns, 
“Across there half a mile away under a 
great shady oak was a brass Howitzer 
unlimbered, which the gunners were 
loading. The artillery horses picketed 
near by were switching the flies and 


| stamping. We could plainly see the 


gunners swabbing and firing.” Gordon 


| and his men were ordered “to fall back 
| alittle” to a position on the right of the 
74" Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 


There they began suffering through that 
blazing hot day in a 
deep and muddy ditch fringed with 
weeds and bushes and felt fairly safe 
from the enemy’s fire—but alas! not 
from the sun’s fire. That unmerciful 
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within less than two inches of my head, so 
Monroe said. Col Heine saw it strike and 
said “There goes the Major’s head” The ef- 
fect of the shock was to make me vomit. 
Munroe had been fanning me, and now I 
was ordered back Somebody took me back 
a little way. I was conscious & unconscious 
by turns. I remember being laid down 
under a tree, where a poor boy with ashen 
face lay dying from a wound through his 
lungs. The rubber blanket sodden with 
blood under him twisted in a heap, and a 
[comrade?] brushing flies away with a little 
bush. And Munroe fanning me the same 
way. The Surgeon said the sunstroke must 
be attended to, and I was ordered back to 
Morris Island. I begged off, was finally laid 
under a tree, for several hours, and then 
carried back in a boat load of wounded to 
Coles Is. On the thwart opposite where I 
lay, were two men frightfully bruised by 
spent pieces of heavy shells, chests swelled 
out of all proportion, and black and blue. I 
was very sick, and delirious. Munroe took 
good care of me, and stayed with me at the 
Cole Is Hospital. finally I gave up the idea 
of trying to get back to the Regiment, and 
with a great deal of trouble Munroe got me 
back to Fort Green on horse back, about as 
crazy as a loon. I saw all sorts of things. | 
do not know what day I got back. 
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Major Appleton’s injuries ended his career with 
the 54th Massachusetts. 

John Cuthbert and Peter Carmichael, eds., 

A Glorious Campaign: The Journal of Major 
J.W.M. Appleton, 54th Massachusetts Infantry 
(Forthcoming). 
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Burt Green Wilder Papers #1 
+ 


Lieutenant Burt Wilder. 


enemy shot us through and through. 


It seemed as if the mud in that | 


ditch must boil. The men began to 


droop. By two o'clock a good many | 
had been carried to the rear in col- | 


lapse. For myself, I felt faint, nauci- 


ated [sic], and slightly chilly. My | 
flesh became goose flesh. I looked | 


with longing eyes to a great shady 
tree away back in our rear where my 
resourceful friend, assistant surgeon 


Wilder, had established [a] field | 


hospital, and wondered if, in case 
I were to drop in the mud like this 
poor fellow at my side, panting in 
high fever, delirious, anyone would 


carry me to the shade of that tree, to | 


a drink of cool water and the solici- 
tous care of my friend. I looked at 
the two spreading trees—under one, 
the death dealing Howitzer, under 
the other, the life giving care of my 
friend, and wondered which would 
get me. 


As Gordon lay in the ditch becom- | 
ing increasingly ill from the sun, he | 
| Massachusetts quietly marched the 


heard, 
“Wie geht’s, Cap'n! How you vas 
- seek? And vot iss the drouble of 
you? Faint—no grup in de haver- 
sack? Ach, Gott im Himmel!! I tells 
you vat—here was a leetle piece of 
shicken ving. You eat him quick 
yet!” It was Col. [Alexander] Mitzel 
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[74 Pennsylvania], and from his 


haversack he brought out the wing | 
of a boiled chicken handing it to | 
me. Now, by the gods, I do believe I | 


escaped death under the shadow of 
that wing! A little bit of tasty nutri- 
tious food at that minute put new 
life into my relaxing muscles and set 
my spirits up a good many notches. 
Long Live Col. Mitzel! I have never 
seen him since that day. I wish I 
could tell him how many times I 


have thought of his brave courtesy | 
as we two stood there in the fire of | 
| ported, “I do not know whether to 


bullets and the sun’s rays. 
In the latter part of the day Captain 


Gordon began a tour of the picket lines | 
for General Schimmelfennig and had | 
an encounter with the howitzer he had | 


been watching all day: 


Now, just at the place where I stood, | 


a road ran through our line at right 
angles and across to the enemy’s 
position, striking their line close to 
the gun under the tree. That open 
roadway we had carefully avoided 
through the day, but I had to cross 
it the first thing. I tightened my belt 
a hole, and stepped out in the road 
with my eyes fixed on that Howitzer. 
The instant I appeared in the open, 
there was a flash from the gun, and 
I dropped as quick as a muskrat will 
dive at the flash of a shotgun. The 
ball of solid round shot whizzed 
over me, and ricocheted down the 
road as if it were a huge croquet- 
ball. I had landed in about three 
inches of white dust, and when I 
rose, bowing to the confederate 
gunner, I must have looked as if I 
had fallen into a flour barrell [sic]. 
This incident caused some merri- 
ment among my men, and one ras- 
cal called out, “By golly! Cap’n, you 
dun drap mighty sudden, for sho.” * 
That evening, leaving his dead on 
the battlefield, Schimmelfennig quickly 
pulled his troops back to a new de- 
fensive line near Grimball’s Causeway 


that was more secure and farther from | 


the guns of Fort Lamar. The 55th 


distance in an hour. Wilder recorded 
in his diary: “It was noon before the 
enemy discovered our retreat; from our 
lookout they could be seen advancing 
over the [vacated] ground cautiously.” 
The demonstration had diverted 
Confederate troops from Fort Johnson, 
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but that was about all Schimmelfennig’s 
forces would accomplish.” 

About 2:00 a.m. on July 3, a 1,000- 
man Union force left Paine’s Dock 
behind Morris Island in boats to at- 
tack Fort Johnson. The expedition 
was without its commander, Colonel 
William Gurney, 127" New York 
Infantry, who inexplicably chose to 
remain at the dock. Leadership de- 


| volved upon Colonel Henry M. Hoyt, 


52" Pennsylvania Infantry, who had to 
compensate for the failure of Colonel 
Gurney’s inept pilot. (Hoyt later re- 


attribute the actions of this pilot to 
ignorance or deliberate misconduct.”) 
The pilot was unable to find the chan- 
nel passing through the sand bar, the 
situation made all the worse because 
the tide, having only recently begun to 
rise, was still low. The boats, rowed by 
army men inexperienced with the task 
and without knowledge of currents 
and channels, closed on one another in 
the shallow water and began running 
aground. Finally, Colonel Hoyt’s boat 
found a narrow channel and led the 
others through in single file, but as they 
moved into open water about 600 yards 
from the fort, daylight was breaking 
over the Atlantic to their backs. Sighted 
by Confederates, the expedition lost the 
element of surprise.” 

Still, the Union attacking force had 
more than enough men to seize the fort. 
The boats were also sufficiently close 
that the Confederates could not depress 
their cannon barrels low enough to 
score hits, but it was not necessary for 
them to do so. Artillery rounds flying 
overhead unnerved Yankee soldiers 
and stopped the progress of boats. The 
coxswain in the boat of Captain Robert 
Bannatyne, 52" Pennsylvania Infantry, 
“threw himself down and lost the oar 
that he was steering the boat with. The 
stroke-oar was then handed to him, and 
by the time he got the boat straightened 
up another shot was fired on us, when 
the cockswain [sic] again fell or dodged 
and lost the second oar and the boat 
lost its headway.” ” 

Captain Bannatyne’s boat never 
landed at Fort Johnson. It was among 
the majority of boats that retreated, 
without orders, abandoning the five 
boats with Colonel Hoyt, six officers 
and 135 men of the 52™ Pennsylvania 
Infantry that carried through and 


landed. Isolated and without support, 
Colonel Hoyt had to surrender his men 
to the small force of thirty Confederates 
manning the artillery at Fort Johnson’s 
Battery Simkins. Ushered quickly into 
the fort’s bombproof, the captives were 
held until cadets from the Citadel ar- 
rived to escort them to Charleston. 
From there the men were transferred 
to prison camps where more than fifty 
of them would perish. Fort Johnson 
remained secure in Confederate hands, 
having had only about 130 soldiers 
available for its defense.” 

Birney’s expedition had also ended 
in failure the morning of July 3. His 
command did not begin moving up the 
North Edisto River until high tide on 
the afternoon of July 2. They had ar- 
rived from Florida the previous night, 
but their transports could not find the 
river's entrance until daylight and then 
ran aground. Accompanied by three 
gunboats and Foster on the revenue 
cutter Nemaha, they proceeded seven 
and a half miles up the North Edisto 
River to White Point Landing. From 
there Birney was supposed to advance 
about twenty-five miles overland to de- 
stroy railroad bridges and trestles over 
the South Edisto and Ashepoo Rivers. 
This expedition was not only intended 
to sever the railroad, but also to pre- 
vent the Confederates from reinforcing 
Charleston while the rest of Foster’s 
plan was implemented.”! 

Birney’s troops did not disembark 
at White Point Landing until about 6:00 
p.m. The column encountered only 


light resistance from Confederate cav- | 


alry as it proceeded over a mile on the 


road to Adam’s Run and bivouacked— | 
Birney did not want to incur the added | 


danger of moving an army through 


skirmishers advanced steadily, sup- 


| ported by the column and drove be- 
_ fore them the small rebel force.” The 
_ Confederates fell back to the bridge, 
_ which they crossed, “taking up the 


| and leaving nothing to cross on. 


planks and string pieces of the bridge, 
Confederate artillery then began to 
shell the road, forcing Birney to move 
his column off the road and into the 
woods to continue their advance to- 
ward the creek.” 

An injured leg forced Foster to 
remain on the Nemaha from where 


| he signaled “Birney to cross the creek 


with a boat (which I furnished him, on 
wheels, for emergencies like this), while 
I went up Dawho Creek with two small 
gun-boats and shelled the battery on 
the flank.” Birney scouted “the creek 
and swamp on both sides of the bridge 
and found them impassable. . . . The 
creek was a salt-water one, deep, and 
bordered by a miry marsh on each side. 
The narrowest water I could find, ex- 
cept at the bridge, was about 37 yards, 
running between marshy borders, each 
about 50 yards wide.” ™ 

Fire from the Union gunboats 
was not effective, some rounds falling 


among their own troops. It was not 


realistic to use the one boat provided 
by Foster to transport men across the 
creek multiple times, likely under fire, 


_ and having to negotiate a wide marsh 


| bordering both sides of the creek. 
| Attacking infantry would have been 


helpless if sighted by the enemy while 
negotiating their way through mud. 
Citing “the absence of artillery to pro- 
tect my crossing and the means to build 
a bridge,” Birney appealed to Foster for 
permission to withdraw, which Foster 


| ordered to be done that evening.” 
| 


enemy territory in the dark. Probably | 


unknown to Birney, five miles farther 
inland the road bridged King’s Creek. 
The Confederates used the delay af- 
forded by the Union’s late arrival to 


good advantage. During the night they | 


prepared the bridge so that it could be 
dismantled rapidly the next day and 


Reporting to Halleck, Foster placed 


| responsibility for the operation’s fail- 


ure upon Birney, who “did not move 


| forward with sufficient alacrity,’ halted 


| 


positioned six artillery pieces to defend 


the crossing. An artillery battery also 
supported the position from a distance 
of half a mile.” 

“At 5:15 a.m., we began our march,” 


reported Birney. “We had gone about | 
half a mile when our scouts were fired | 
_ incursions, depended on surprise and | 


upon by the rebel skirmishers. Our 


before “a small force of the enemy with 


rapid movement to accomplish the ob- 
jective before the Confederates could 
react. Without means to overcome 
Confederate resistance quickly, the 
Union’s progress halted with, as Birney 
noted, “the surprise having failed.” 
Even if the Union could have with time 
bridged the creek, the delay would have 


| enabled the Confederates to bring in 


reinforcements, and the few available 
Confederate forces might have checked 


| the further progress of Birney’s column. 
| South Carolina’s marshlands and wa- 


terways limited the solid ground avail- 


| able to maneuver troops, who would 


often be confined to roads and whose 
progress might again be impeded, as it 


| was at King’s Creek, by a small force. 


Additionally, if Confederate reinforce- 
ments found Birney’s command closer 
to its objective, he would be far from 
any support and more vulnerable to de- 
feat. It was far better to extract Birney’s 
troops without incurring serious ca- 
sualties. As Foster left White Point 
Landing to rejoin Dahlgren late in the 
day on July 3, Confederate reinforce- 
ments, the First Georgia Regulars, were 
already in transit by the railroad from 
Savannah.” 

Foster boarded Dahlgren’s flagship, 
Philadelphia, before dark. Dahlgren 
relayed a message, unaware of its full 
import, from Schimmelfennig that 


| he had lost 100 men in an assault on 
| Battery Simkins, alerting Foster to the 
| failure to capture Fort Johnson. Foster 
_ also learned that Hatch’s column was 
| still crossing John’s Island and far from 


| its destination. Hatch was supposed to 


a few pieces of artillery,’ and “soon re- | 


ported his incapacity to carry out my 
order and asked to withdraw, which I 
was forced to allow him to do.” Foster 
was clearly aggravated, but not being 


present at the creek, he failed to appre- | 
ciate the obstacle it presented, and the | 
reasons for failure did not lie entirely | 


with Birney.” 
Foster’s plan, typical of such Union 
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Burt Green Wilder Papers #14-26-95. Courtesy of the 
of Rare and Manuscript Collections, Cornell Univer: 


Lieutenant Thomas DeLorme and his 
small force inflicted significant delay on 
a green Union brigade. 


have demolished the Charleston and 
Savannah Railroad bridge at Rantowles 
Creek earlier that day, but his exhaust- 
ed troops had made little progress. 
Advancing over roads of “soft, hot sand” 
and cut off from sea breezes by thick 
vegetation, the column moved slowly in 
the excessive heat. Men collapsed, a few 
died, others began to fall behind. Word 
reached the 56" New York Volunteer 
Infantry “that rebel cavalry were in our 
rear, killing stragglers.” Conducting a | 
return march, the regiment “saw the 
bodies of two dead colored soldiers, 
who had been killed, stripped of their 
clothing and mutilated by rebel guer- 
rillas, as was supposed, and one of the 
dead bodies thrown across the other.” 
Shaken by the atrocity, Union troops 
resumed their march, firing their mus- | 
kets at the least provocation, sometimes 
mistaking friends for foes.”* 

The Confederates, fearing that 
Hatch’s objective was “to take James 
Island in reverse,” were building 
up their forces to engage his troops 
while they remained on John’s Island. 
Meanwhile, Foster abandoned the mis- 
sion to cut the railroad and directed 
Hatch to move along the River Road to 
a location overlooking the Stono River 
opposite Battery Pringle. Hatch’s com- 
mand arrived on the morning of July 
5, to occupy “a strong position, front- 


ing on a marsh, the right of the line | 
protected by the Stono River, the left by | 
an almost impenetrable jungle.” From | 


there Hatch’s artillery could enfilade | 
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Schimmelfennig’s troops (who were 
still near Grimball’s Causeway) against 


_ the Confederate defenses on James | 
| Island. An artillery attack by Hatch 
_ in coordination with an advance by 


the few hundred available Confederates | 


would likely lead to capture of the 
James Island defenses, including Fort 


Johnson. If Foster’s troops were suc- | 


cessful, the Confederate hold on 


indeed, but Foster had not yet decided 
what to do.” 
Late that afternoon Foster and 


| Hatch ventured beyond their lines to 


meet with Dahlgren who had come 
ashore. Riding with an engineering of- 
ficer, they carefully worked their way 
to a location near the Stono River from 
where they could view Battery Pringle. 
They were taking some risk. The 
Stono Scouts, the Confederate guard 
on the island, were in the area harass- 
ing Hatch’s troops. The risk was worth 
taking because Foster and Dahlgren 
considered it necessary to reconnoiter 
the Confederate defense line on James 
Island. Dahlgren, “got down into the 
long grass, and carefully examined mat- 
ters with a double glass. . .. There I sat 
in perfect quiet, surveying the scene. 
To the right of Pringle were other bat- 
teries. I thus passed half an hour, when 
General Foster, coming up, spied me. 


He then studied with my glass, and we | 


retraced our steps after he was satis- 


fied.” Dahlgren found a “splendid site” | 


to locate a battery of heavy naval guns, 
“which, backed by the two monitors, 
would silence the line of works which 


| bar our progress across James Island,” 


but the engineering officer pronounced 
“the works too strong for our force.” In 
disagreement, the group slipped back 
behind Union lines.” 

Dahlgren was still seeking a way to 
win, but Foster was at an impasse. With 
no superior in overall command to 
force unity of action between the army 
and navy, cooperation between the two 
of them dissolved, with Dahlgren un- 
aware of Foster’s earlier covert attempts 
to achieve victory. With the efforts 
to cut the Charleston and Savannah 


| Railroad, the capture of Fort Johnson 


having failed, and Confederate rein- 
forcements arriving to assail Hatch’s 
force, did Foster dare risk an attack on 
the James Island defenses? Such an at- 


be difficult to conceal as a simple dem- 
onstration, and, still uncertain about 
what his orders allowed, Foster took no 
action. Hatch and Schimmelfennig’s 
troops stayed in place, and two days 
later Foster returned to Hilton Head to 
see if there was correspondence from 
Halleck. 

Meanwhile, Hatch’s command 


_ had spent July 5 defending its new 
Charleston would have been tenuous | 


position. In the morning, cavalry 


| and sharpshooters followed the River 


Road north across Burden’s Causeway, 
which bridged the tidal creek to the 
Union front. They advanced half a 


_ mile through thick woods into a large 


open field and formed a picket line. 
Suddenly, a Confederate sergeant 
“walked right into” a line of USCT 
pickets. They opened fire wounding the 


| sergeant and, according to Confederate 


Sergeant W. H. Andrews, “would have 
dispatched him with the bayonet if one 
of their officers had not intervened 
and saved his life.’ A skirmish ensued, 
and more Confederates arrived that 
afternoon. Hatch’s pickets faced a small 
force of 350 infantry and four artil- 


| lery pieces—soldiers from two Georgia 


regiments and South Carolina troops 
brought in by the railroad to reinforce 
the Stono Scouts.” 

Fighting continued on July 6 in an 
engagement known to the Confederates 
as Burden’s Causeway or Waterloo 
Plantation, to the Union as Bloody 
Bridge. Confederate artillery occu- 
pied high ground in the open field, on 
Waterloo Plantation, from where they 
shelled Union troops near Burden’s 
Causeway. About 4:00 p.m. on July 7, 
one regiment, the 26" USCT, was sent 


| to capture the guns. The attack must 


have been fierce. Sergeant Andrews 
thought that the enemy was “attacking 
our right, center, and left with three 
heavy regiments of colored troops all at 
the same time. One regiment charged 
the two [twelve pounder] Napoleons on 


| our left. The other charged the two [six 


pounder] rifle pieces on the right of the 
road, and the third charged our extreme 
right.” Confederate artillery held back 
the attacks on their left and center, but 
not the attack against their right flank.” 

The soldiers attacking on the 


| Confederate right had moved through 


tack, whether a success or failure would | 
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the cover of woods bordering the field 
to within 200 yards of the Confederate 
flank “when they entered the field 


and charged square down on our line, 
defended by the 20 men of the Stono 
Scouts,” but “the Negroes carried the 
right.” Two companies of the small 
Confederate infantry force, still under 
fire from attackers to their front, shifted 
obliquely to their right trying to block 
the flank attack, but fell back under the 
crossfire. Sergeant Andrews saw, “the 
Negroes when they mounted our works 
and saw them as they jumped down 
(horror of horrors) and put the bayonet 
to the wounded of the Stono Scouts. It 
certainly caused my blood to run cold. 
I had faced death on many hard-fought 


fields, but had never faced the black | 


flag before, where quarter would not be 
asked for or given.” ™ 

The Confederates retreated over 
100 yards to a ditch from where they 


checked the Union soldiers to their 


kind, I do not understand the object of 
capturing that place [Fort Sumter] at 
the present time. As the rebel batteries 


| would concentrate their fire upon it, it 
| could be held only with a great sacrifice 
of life, if at all. I see no possible good to | 


result from the attempt by land forces.” | 


In the context of this admonishment, 
Halleck used Foster’s earlier reiteration 


of Grant’s instructions, presenting them | 


as if they restricted Foster’s movements 


in the way Halleck wanted, “What I 
understand General Grant wishes you 


to do is precisely what in one of your 
former dispatches you proposed doing, 


i.e., make raids on the enemy’s lines | 


of communications, destroy as much 
of them as possible, and keep as many 


of his troops occupied at the south as | 


you can. Halleck concluded giving ad- 


| ditional emphasis to a limited role for 


front, but “the flanking column of | 


Negroes were still making for our 
rear and times certainly looked des- 
perate enough.” Before sunset, sixty 
Confederate reinforcements charged 
the flanking column. Union soldiers 
began falling back, and now, as the 
Confederate line advanced, “we charged 
over the Negro wounded, our men 
would make an effort to bayonet them, 
but our officers would keep them off 
with their swords.” With the onset 
of night, the 26'" USCT, unsupported 
throughout their attack, fell back into 
their defenses. Both sides held their 
positions on July 8 and exchanged artil- 
lery fire.” 


Foster’s command, “In a recent dispatch 


he [Grant] remarked that in the pres- | 
ent condition of the Southern coast, | 


stripped as it was of rebel troops, your 
forces might effect an important diver- 
sion.” ” 

Foster dared not risk any appearance 
of attempting to capture Charleston, 
much less the failure of trying to do so. 


He replied to Halleck, reporting on his | 


“demonstration” against the railroad 
and Charleston. He would “threaten 
the enemy for a few days longer before 
withdrawing the troops,’ thereafter at- 
tempt a “second raid,” and “continue to 


| do this as long as opportunities occur.” 
| Foster extolled his success, “The pres- | 
ent demonstration has had an excellent | 


Still without an objective, Hatch | 


and his officers did not know if they 
were conducting a demonstration or 
getting ready to capture Charleston, 
and their immediate concern appears 
to have been avoiding a serious defeat 


or excessive casualties. Thus, the attack | 


of the 26" USCT, made only to dispatch 
harassing artillery, was not supported, 
but the hard fighting that ensued and 
the subsequent Union retreat testified 
to the arrival of Confederate reinforce- 
ments. 

Foster made his brief return to 
Hilton Head on July 7. A letter waited. 
Foster’s proposal to capture Fort Sumter 
had finally compelled Halleck to write. 
His exasperation was evident as he 
rebuked Foster, “Unless the iron-clads 
would advance and capture Charleston, 
and I think it is now pretty well demon- 
strated that they will do nothing of the 


effect, in as much as it greatly alarmed 
the rebels. Their trains have been run- 


ning night and day bringing in troops | 


a 66 
from the surrounding country.” 


Foster returned to his command on | 


July 8 and met with Dahlgren on the 
Philadelphia, “About three P.M. General 
Foster came on board with General 
Hatch. A conversation ensued on the 
situation, from which it was appar- 
ent that the Rebels were too much for 
us.” Dahlgren realized that his effort to 


| ¢ : 
| seize the cotton shipment had come to 


naught, “I am utterly disgusted—the 
troops will not fight—that is the plain 


| truth—and Foster’s a humbug. After 


General Hatch left, General Foster told | They had endured a week of artil- 


me that he had come back to withdraw 
the troops; he thought we could get no 
further.” Dahlgren’s assessment of the 
troops was overly harsh. Other than 
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the failed attack on Fort Johnson, the 


| evidence does not support his assertion 


that troops were unwilling to fight.” 
The fighting on Waterloo Plantation 


| was not yet finished. The Confederates, 


still worried that Union forces were in- 
tent upon flanking Battery Pringle and 
the James Island defense line, sent 1,500 


| men to dislodge Hatch’s command, 


about 5,000 strong. They attacked at 
daylight on July 9 moving through 
fog and musket “smoke resting on the 
ground.” Union pickets at first saw only 


| the legs of the Confederate infantry 


_ advancing through the fog and “heard 
| no noise whatever so silently they ad- 


vanced.” The pickets retired slowly fir- 
ing into the fog as troops in the Union 
line to the rear held their fire. Once 


| the pickets had rejoined the line, Union 
| infantry volleyed as the Confederates 


closed to 100 yards. Union forces re- 
pulsed this first attack, but in heavy 
fighting were later forced back across 


| Burden’s Causeway. There the Union 
| formed a new line and brought in artil- 


lery to destroy the bridge. Foster and 
Hatch thought that the Confederates 
had attacked with 3,000 or 4,000 troops 
and proceeded with plans to withdraw 
Union forces from John’s Island and 
James Island that night. 

Union soldiers believed they were 
fighting to capture Charleston and 
that they should have taken the city. 


| lery fire, extreme heat, the dangers of 


battle and 330 casualties, including 
fifty-one deaths, for no tactical gain. 


| Disappointment permeated Union 
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ranks, and some searched for an expla- | 
nation, looking not to the brave and de- 
fiant Confederate defenders who were 
too few to have blocked a determined | 
Union effort, but to failures of Union 
unity of command. Soon after the war, 
Colonel W. W. H. Davis of the 104" | 
Pennsylvania proclaimed: “This expedi- 
tion should have been a success. I have 
no doubt that Charleston would have 
fallen, had the orders of general Foster | 
been carried out.” In 1894, Captain 
Emilio, perhaps underestimating the in- 
creased Confederate strength on John’s 
Island, expressed his lasting frustration 
in his history of the 54'" Massachusetts: 
Thus the combined movements, 
admirably planned, against a weaker 
enemy came to naught, for want of 
concerted action and persistence 
in attack. At every point we largely 
outnumbered the enemy. General 
Hatch’s force, had it not so been de- 
layed, might have found no enemy 
in its front capable of withstanding 
its advance. Many thought at the 
time that had Hatch’s force been 
sent against the repulsed enemy | 
after the action at Bloody Bridge, 

John’s Island might have been swept 

of them, and the James Island lines 

thus flanked, Charleston would have 
fallen.” 

Certainly, there were problems with 
the planning and execution of Birney 
and Hatch’s expeditions and with the 
attack on Fort Johnson, each of which 
was exacerbated by ignorance of ter- 
rain and inexperience of troops. Yet, 
a combined frontal and flank attack 
by Schimmelfennig and Hatch’s com- 
mands against the James Island de- 
fenses had tremendous potential for 
success. Soldiers such as Colonel Davis 
and Captain Emilio would never know | 
the reason why Foster did not order | 
that attack. 

Except for the debacle at Fort | 
Johnson, Union troops had exhibited 
courage and done all that was asked of 
them in what for many was their first 
action under fire. Yet, much was left | 
undone. The fights never developed | 
into true battles. Consequently the 
men gained little battle experience, and 
the officers learned little about lead- | 
ing and maneuvering men in combat. 
The Charleston and Savannah Railroad 
remained intact, and late that autumn | 
Union soldiers would again be sent | 
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against it. On November 30, 1864 at 
Honey Hill, still inexperienced, many 


of these same troops would engage | 
in battle, and members of the 55th | 


Massachusetts, in particular Andy 
Smith, would be called upon to show 
exceptional courage. 
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Infantry, remained in the right brigade 
under Hartwell. The delay of a day in 
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26. 


commencing the mission was due not 
to any dispute involving Colonel Heine, 
but to a delay of forces leaving from 
Hilton Head. Colonel Hartwell’s ac- 
count is easy to misread on this point. 
Hartwell, Memoir, 13-14. 


. Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, 


Sketch of My Life, March 22, [19]13; 
and Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, 
February 19, 1918, Burt Green Wilder 
Papers. This letter may also be found 
in Noah Andre Trudeau, Voices of 
the 55", 136-137. Although the 55" 
Massachusetts had not yet engaged in 
battle, they had served under fire in the 
siege of Battery Wagner. 

James M. Trotter to Edward W. Kinsley, 
July 18, 1864, Edward W. Kinsley 
Papers, Special Collections, Duke 
University. This letter may also be 
found in Trudeau, Voices of the 55", 
119-123; Charles C. Soule to Burt G. 
Wilder, account of the action at Rivers’ 
Causeway, May 27, 1895, Burt Green 
Wilder Papers; Colonel Charles B. Fox, 
Record of the Service of the Fifty-Fifth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry (Cambridge, 1868), 30. Tiger 
Island was a name used only by Union 
soldiers. Willis J. Keith identified it as 
modern Peas Island. This identifica- 
tion is supported by the map of Captain 
Hartman Bache, U. S. Topographical 
Engineers, Charleston Harbor and The 
Adjacent Coast and County; South 
Carolina, Survey (1823-1825). Library 
of Congress. Therein the shape of the 
island vaguely suggests such a creature. 
John Gordon, My Experience in the 
River’s Causway [sic] Affair, Burt 
Green Wilder Papers; John Cuthbert 
and Peter Carmichael, eds., A Glorious 
Campaign: The Journal of Major J. W. 
M. Appleton, 54" Massachusetts Infantry 
(Forthcoming), July 1, 1864. 

James M. Trotter to Edward W. Kinsley, 
July 18, 1864. Edward W. Kinsley Papers; 
Soule, Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers; Fox, Record of the Service, 
30; Major Joseph Morrison, 103" New 
York Volunteer Infantry, OR, 35-1: 78. 
Except for that of Major Morrison, no 
official reports have been found from 
the other regimental commanders 
or from Colonel Hartwell for Rivers’ 
Causeway and the subsequent actions 
in July 1864. Thirty years later, Burt 
Wilder began a study of the engagement 
and collected accounts from both Union 
and Confederate survivors. 


27. Morrison, 103 New York Infantry, OR, 


35-1: 78; Fox, Record of the Service, 30; 
Soule, Rivers’ Causeway; and Wilder, 
Diary, July 5, 1864. Burt Green Wilder 
Papers. Wilder describes the canister 


28. 


29; 


balls as made of iron, which they some- 
times were, but more commonly they 
were made of lead. 


Warren Ripley, ed., Siege Train: The | 


Journal of a Confederate Artilleryman 
in the Defense of Charleston (Columbia, 
SC, 1986), 191; Soule, Rivers’ Causeway. 


Burt Green Wilder Papers; Morrison, 


103 New York Infantry, OR, 35-1: 78. 


Fox , Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green | 


Wilder Papers. 


30. Soule, Rivers’ Causeway; and Fox, Rivers’ 


Sih 


Bo 


Causeway. Burt Green Wilder Papers 

Soule, Rivers’ Causeway; Andrew J. 
Smith, Sketch of His Life, June 1, 1913; 
and Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, 
April 25, 1917, Burt Green Wilder 
Papers. Disagreement about whether 
or not Hartwell ordered the charge still 
persisted among officers of the 55" 
Massachusetts decades after the war. 
Soule certainly never received the or- 
der, but he doubted that Hartwell ever 
gave it. According to Soule, Captains 
Thurber and Torrey also never received 
the order. Charles C. Soule to Burt 
G. Wilder, (date uncertain, possibly 


November 22, 1901). Soule also said | 


that “Fox always declared that he never 
got such an order,” but in a private let- 
ter to his father obtained by Wilder after 
Fox’s death, Fox wrote that he “received 
an order from Col. Hartwell ... brought, 
I think, by Capt. Grant who was act- 
ing on his staff, to attack the battery.” 
Fox’s account of Rivers’ Causeway con- 
fuses the sequence of events (he places 
Hartwell’s order to move to the left 
after the order to charge), but Corporal 
Jordan Bobson supports Fox’s claim 
that he ordered the regiment to charge, 
Jordan Bobson to Burt G. Wilder, April 
17, 1906. Grant did not contribute to 
the discussion, writing that “the little 
details have disappeared and I am 
sorry.” Charles E. Grant to Burt G. 
Wilder, April 1, 1914. Andy Smith’s ac- 
count, not available until after Soule’s 
death, revealed that Hartwell did indeed 
order the 55" Massachusetts to charge 


the battery, but that the men charged | 


spontaneously before the order could be 
carried out. Grant probably did convey 
the order to Fox, and Fox probably did 
order a charge as well, but only after the 


men had begun the attack. Animosity | 


toward Hartwell is scattered in Fox’s let- 
ters to his wife, which may explain why 
Fox “always declared” to Soule “that he 
never got such an order.” Documents 
are in the Burt Green Wilder Papers. 
Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, 
April 25, 1917, December 22, 1917; and 
Sketch of His Life, Jume 1, 1913. Burt 
Green Wilder Papers. 


33; 


34. 


Boe 


| 36. 


Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, 
December 22, 1917. Burt Green Wilder 
Papers; James M. Trotter to Edward 
W. Kinsley, July 18, 1864. Edward W. 
Kinsley Papers. 

Soule, Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers. 

Fox, Rivers’ Causeway; and Wilder, 
Diary, July 5, 1864. Burt Green Wilder 
Papers. 

Soule, Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers. 


37. Ripley, Siege Train, 191-92. 


38. 


Soule, Rivers’ Causeway; and James D. 


Thurber to Burt G. Wilder, March 9, 


1901. Burt Green Wilder Papers. 


39. Wilder, Diary, July 5, 1864; and also see 


40. 


Wilder’s interpolation in brackets on his 
typescript copy of Soule’s account of the 
action at Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers. 

Soule, Rivers’ Causeway. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers; Fox, Record of the Service, 
35 


41. Wilder, Diary, July 5, 1864. Burt Green 


Wilder Papers. In 1901, Burt Wilder 
measured the distance between Rivers’ 
Causeway and the trench. Rivers’ 
Causeway maps, Burt Green Wilder 


Papers. Willis Keith notes that these 


ditches were likely dug for agricultural 
drainage. 


42. Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 200-201. 


43. 


44, 


Ripley, Siege Train, 192-194; Taliaferro, 


OR, 35-1: 158, 166. See H. David Stone, | 


Jr., Vital Rails: The Charleston and 
Savannah Railroad and the Civil War 
in Coastal South Carolina (Columbia, 
2008), 192-193 for reinforcement by 
Confederate units. 

Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 205; 
Wilder, Diary, July 6, 1864. Burt Green 
Wilder Papers. Temperatures recorded 
at 2:00 p.m. on July 2 and 3, 1864 at 
Hilton Head were 92 and 93 degrees; at 
St. John’s near Pinopolis were 94 and 
89 degrees; near Georgetown were 91 
and 89 degrees. Temperature readings 
were provided by Dr. Cary Mock of the 


Department of Geography, University | 


of South Carolina. Dr. Mock concluded 
that it appears to have been “a typical 
summer day in coastal SC (probably 
still, hot and humid). Clearly no 110 
degrees, whoever took that observation 
left his thermometer in the sun. No rain 


on both those days. A little rain on July | 


4, E-mail communication to authors on 
October 1, 2007. 


| 45. Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 201-205. 
| 46, 


Gordon, River’s Causway [sic]. Burt 
Green Wilder Papers. Schimmelfennig 
strongly advocated the use of Hale 
Rockets in the coastal regions around 
Charleston. He used them to supple- 
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47. 


48. 


49, 
50. 


51. 


a2: 


ment his light artillery, against enemy 
picket boats, and “to drive the en- 
emy out of various positions which 
I cannot approach with artillery.” 
Schimmelfennig had only the large 3.25 
inch rockets available in April 1864, so 
these may have been the type used at 
Rivers’ Causeway. Their range was per- 
haps half a mile, they were inexpensive 
and easy to transport, but were inac- 
curate. He had also requested 3,000 of 
the lighter and longer range 2.25 inch 
rockets in April. OR, 35-2: 60-61, 70, 87 
for quotations, 91, 101. 

Fox, Record of the Service, 31; Wilder, 
Diary, July 6, 1864. Burt Green Wilder 
Papers. 

OR, 35-1: 86-89 for Colonel Hoyt’s 
report. He commanded the 52” 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Colonel 
Gurney commanded the 127" New York 
Volunteer Infantry and Union forces 
on Morris Island. See OR, 35-1: 86- 
103 for other reports of the attack on 
Fort Johnson. See OR, 35-1: 40-41 for 
the report of Judge-Advocate Major 
John C. Gray, Jr.; Smith B. Mott, The 
Campaigns of the Fifty-Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 
(Philadelphia, 1911), 152-154. See 
Keith, Fort Johnson for a more detailed 
account of the action. 

ORM = 192=93" 

OR, 35-1: 88-89; Mott, The Campaigns 
of the Fifty-Second Regiment, 154-156; 
Johnson, The Defense of Charleston 
Harbor, 216; Keith, “Fort Johnson, 38; 
Burton, The Siege of Charleston, 287- 
288. 

Madeleine Dahlgren, Memoir of John A. 
Dahlgren, July 2, 1864, 461; OR, 35-1: 
14; OR, 35-2: 157; OR Navy, 15: 554. 
Report of Captain H. R. Clum, Chief 
Signal Officer, Department of the South. 
OR, 35-1: 47; Foster’s report, OR, 35-1: 
14; Birney’s report, OR, 35-1: 408-409; 
General William Birney, General William 
Birney’s Answer to Libels Clandestinely 
Circulated by James Shaw, Jr., Late 
Colonel of the Seventh U. S. Colored 
Troops (Washington, D.C., 1878), 11; 
New York Times, July 15, 1864; Joseph 
M. Calift, Record of the Service of the 
Seventh Regiment, U. S. Colored Troops 
from September, 1863 to November, 1866 
(Providence, 1878), 28-29; OR, 35-1: 
123-124. See Stone, Vital Rails, 194-195 
for reinforcement by Confederate units. 
Johnson, The Defense of Charleston 
Harbor, 220, gave the name of the creek 
as King’s Creek. 


| 53.OR, 35-1: 408-409; William Birney, 


General William Birney’s Answer to 
Libels, 11. 


54, OR, 35-1: 14; OR, 35-1: 409. 


41 


JD. 


56. 


Browning, Success Is All That Was 
Expected, 313-315 for the gunboats’ ac- 
tions; OR, 35-1: 409. | 
OR, 35-1:14, 49-52. Birney, who com- 
manded regiments of US Colored 
Troops, strongly denied an accusation 
“that some unknown scribbler for the 
New South wrote that I had signalled 
[sic] Gen. Foster I could not depend 
upon my troops to do the work [of 
crossing the creek and attacking the 
Confederate artillery]....I contradicted | 
the statement in every way I could and | 
the New South corrected it.” William | 
Birney, General William Birney’s Answer 
to Libels, 11. The Signal Corps officer 
did report, however, sending a message 
from Birney to Foster that included, 
“could not trust these troops to make 
the assault.” OR, 35-1: 51. The mis- 
sion was not compromised so much by 
Birney’s decision to bivouac with the 
onset of night in enemy territory as it 
was by the circumstances that caused 
Union soldiers to land at White Point 
with little daylight remaining. This pre- | 
vented Union troops from reaching the | 
bridge before the Confederates could 
respond and dismantle it. 


57. William Birney, General William Birney’s | 


38. 


59% 


42 


Footprints of a Regiment, A Recollection 
of the 1" Georgia Regulars, 1861-1865 
(Atlanta, 1992), 136. 

Madeleine Dahlgren, Memoir of John 
A. Dahigren, July 3, 464; OR, 35-1: 15, | 
84; OR, 35-2: 559; OR Navy, 15: 554; 
W. W. H. Davis, History of the 104" | 
Pennsylvania Regiment, 315-319; Joel 
C. Fisk and William H. D. Blake, A 
Condensed History of the 56" Regiment 
New York Veteran Volunteer Infantry 
(Newburgh, NY, 1906), 52 for quota- 
tions. See Stone, Vital Rails, 195 for 
Confederate movements. 

Confederate reinforcements were the 1“ 
Georgia Regulars, companies of the 32 | 
Georgia Infantry and 2 South Carolina 
Cavalry, and guns from the Marion 
Artillery and Washington Artillery, | 
Andrews, Footprints of a Regiment, 137- 
138; OR, 35-1: 15, 84, 123-126. For the 
extreme weakness of the Confederate 
defense line on James Island in July 
1864, see Eleanor D. McSwain, ed., 
Crumbling Defenses or Memories and 
Reminiscences of John Logan Black, 
Colonel C. S. A. (Macon, GA, 1960), 79, 
“It took about 4500 men to man the 
lines and even this force would not al- 
low a moveable reserve of 1000 men to 
concentrate on any point of attack. In 
fact, the lines were scarcely defensible 
against a vigorous attack made at one | 
point by that force [Schimmelfennig’s] | 


Answer to Libels, 11; W. H. Andrews, 
| 


60. 


61. 


| 62. 
63. 
| 64, 


65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 


&, had the enemy attacked two or more 
points simultaneously, they would have 
certainly penetrated the line.” 

OR, 35-1: 15, 84-85; Madeleine 
Dahlgren, Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, 
July 4 (actually July 5), 465-466. The 
trip must have been difficult for Foster 
as his leg injury made horse riding pain- 
ful. The sources do not give the name 
of the engineering officer. 

OR, 35-1: 84-85; W. W. H. Davis, History 
of the 104” Pennsylvania Regiment, 319- 
320; Andrews, Footprints of a Regiment, 

137-139. 

OR, 35-1: 16, 85; Andrews, Footprints of 
a Regiment, 139. 
Andrews, Footprints of a Regiment, 139- 

140. 

OR, 35-1: 267, 269-270; Andrews, 
Footprints of a Regiment, 140-143. 

OR, 35-2: 155-156. 

OR, 35-1: 14-15. Confederate troops 
were brought in from the Carolinas and 
Georgia, including two regiments of 520 
men from Joseph E. Johnston’s army 
near Marietta, Georgia. OR, 35-2: 546- 
583, 570; OR, 53: 359-361, 363-365. 
Madeleine Dahlgren, Memoir of John 


A. Dahlgren, July 8, 1864, 467. See | 


Browning, Success is All That Was 


Expected, 316, for Dahlgren’s complete | 


quotation that was edited for publica- | 


tion in his Memoir. On July 11, 1864, 
Dahlgren reported to Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles that “On Friday 
General Foster, with General Hatch, 
came on board and decided that the 
rebel force in front and in connection 
with their works was too large to render 
further serious efforts profitable, and 
therefore the troops would be with- 


| 


drawn from John’s Island. OR Navy, 15: | 


554. 

OR, 35-1: 16, 85, 141-143; Andrews, 
Footprints of a Regiment, 144-145; Fisk 
and Blake, A Condensed History of the 
56" Regiment, 54-55; Joseph M. Calift, 
Record of the Service of the Seventh 
Regiment, U. S. Colored Troops, 29-30. 
When the Confederates made no at- 
tempt to harass the Union withdrawal 
from the islands, Foster concluded, 
“I do not think they were as strong as 
we supposed.” Madeleine Dahlgren, 
Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, July 8, 467- 
468. By July 8, the Confederates that 
were already on John’s Island (the Stono 
Scouts, 1“ Georgia Regulars, companies 
of the 32" Georgia Infantry and 2" 
South Carolina Cavalry, and guns from 
the Marion Artillery and Washington 
Artillery) were reinforced to include the 
5" Georgia Volunteer Infantry, three 


more companies of the 32" Georgia | 


Infantry, the 47" Georgia Infantry, the 
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69. 


28" Georgia Battalion, 200 troopers of 
the 4'" Georgia Cavalry (dismounted), 
and the Inglis Light Battery. See OR, 
35-1: 142-143; and Andrews, Footprints 
of a Regiment, 137-138, 144. For 
Brigadier General William B. Taliaferro’s 
report on available units and reinforce- 
ments sent to Charleston, see OR, 35-1: 
166-171. See Stone, Vital Rails, 196- 
199 for reinforcement by Confederate 
units. Troop transfers from the Union’s 
Department of the South to Virginia re- 
sumed in July. Further weakened, Foster 
could act only on the defensive. See OR, 
35-2: 168, 231, 234-235, 256. 
Confederate sources record another at- 
tack at Fort Johnson the evening of July 
10: “The enemy immediately after dark 
. . Made an attempt to take Battery 
Simkins, but we opened immediately 
upon them, heavily, with artillery, and 
infantry, driving them back. Three 
of their boats effected a landing, but 
finding the balance of the expedition 
could not stand up to it they took to 
their boats and made off.” OR, 35-1: 
165, 256, 261 for quotation. Charleston 
Daily Courier, July 11, 1864. There is no 
mention of this attack in Union reports. 
Furthermore, it is highly doubtful that 
Foster would have approved such an 
operation, especially after receiving 
Halleck’s letter of June 29. Possibly, 
Confederate defenders at Battery 
Simkins had seen one of the Union 
picket or scout boats that frequented the 
waters between Morris Island and James 
Island. 
Foster reported, 33 killed, 133 wound- 
ed, 143 missing, 3 sunstruck, and 18 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat. 
OR, 35-1: 16; Davis, History of the 
104" Pennsylvania Regiment, 326-327; 
Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 215. 
Another disappointed soldier, Sergeant 
George S. Walker, a member of the 55" 
Massachusetts’ color guard, wrote Burt 
G. Wilder fifty years later that the “gen- 
eral assault on Charleston failed “from 
an imperfect[ly] organized concert of 
operation by reason of General John 
P. Hatch[’s] inability to form a junc- 
tion with us in order to draw the forses 
{sic] from Forts Johnson and Lamar. 
Had this action have been a succes[s], 
we would have cleared the islands of 
all Confederates to the Santee River, 
which would have been the only bar([r] 
ier to prevent us from entering the City 
of Charleston at that time.” George 
S. Walker to Burt G. Wilder, [October 
1914]. Burt Green Wilder Papers; and 
in Trudeau, Voices of the 55", 134-135. 
Walker served in the 55” Massachusetts 
under an alias, John J. Johnson. 


Machinations 


in the Confederate 
High Command: 


Gen. Braxton 
Bragg 
his Campaign 


Braxton Bragg’s 
communications with 


Richmond were frequently 
misleading and sometimes took 
the form of outright lies. 


Gen. Braxton Bragg served in the 
highest capacity for the Confederacy 
during the American Civil War, 
including a tenure as commander of 
the Army of Tennessee and, later, a stint 
as the military advisor to President 
Jefferson Davis. Yet despite garnering 
the favorable opinion of the president, 
the present-day image of Bragg is 
largely negative. The rank and file along 
with several members of his officer 
corps often pointed to Bragg’s obstinate 


view of their past 
: history, Longstreet 
should not have expected 
support from his 
commanding officer. 


and 


to Discredit 


‘Lt. Gen. James 


Longstreet 


i Alex Mendoza 


nature and what could be interpreted as 
a difficult personality stemming from 
his adherence to strict military protocol 
and discipline. Even with his reputation 
as a strict disciplinarian, Bragg did have 
his supporters, foremost among them, 
Davis, who ignored any criticism of 
Bragg, and promoted him to full general, 
making him the Confederacy’s fifth- 
ranking officer. And while historians 
have continued to debate Bragg’s 
leadership and ability to command, 


one aspect of Bragg’s generalship that 
has remained largely unexplored is his 
inclination to seek vengeance on senior 
officers who wronged him, even if it 
meant that his quarrel would hamper 
the Confederate war effort. Specifically, 
while serving as commander of the 
Army of Tennessee and, later, as the 
president’s military advisor, Bragg 
distorted information and maintained 
a clandestine correspondence that 
impeded Lt. Gen. James Longstreet’s 
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ability to command in the Tennessee 
theater of operations. And while 
historians have debated Bragg’s failures 
as a military commander, they have 
often ignored the extent of his personal 
vendetta against a one-time lieutenant 
and its impact on his military career. ' 

Born in 1817 in Warrenton County, 
North Carolina, Bragg graduated from 
West Point in 1833, ranking fifth in a 
class of fifty. He fought with distinction 
in the Mexican-American War, but later 
resigned from the United States Army 
to manage his two sugar plantations 
in Louisiana. At the outset of the Civil 
War, Bragg served as a major general 
in the Louisiana army before accepting 
a commission as brigadier general in 
the Confederate army. An efficient 
administrator, Bragg rose through the 
ranks and assumed command of the 
Army of Tennessee after the Battle 
of Shiloh. His tenure at the helm 
of the foremost western army was 
spotty. After his unsuccessful invasion 
of Kentucky in the fall of 1862, his 
subordinate generals grew critical of 
their commander. Yet Davis remained 
confident that Bragg would persevere. 
The Army of Tennessee’s defeat at the 
Battle of Stones River from December 
31, 1862 to January 2, 1863 did not 
sway the Confederate president that 
a change had to be made. Even the 
arrival of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston as 
a departmental commander in the 
West did little to undermine the War 
Department’s opinion of Bragg. By 
September 1863, Brage’s army had won 
their first major victory, defeating Maj. 
Gen. William S. Rosecrans and his Army 
of the Cumberland at the Battle of 
Chickamauga on September 19-20. Yet 
the elation of the Confederate victory 
at Chickamauga soon transformed 
into bitter denunciation against the 
commanding general as the Rebels were 
forced to lay siege to the Federals at 
Chattanooga.” 

Bragg’s victory at Chickamauga 
came in part as a result of the arrival 
of Longstreet’s First Corps detachment 
from the Army of Northern Virginia. 
The nearly 12,000 men had boarded 
trains near Richmond and rode 800 
circuitous miles to arrive shortly before 
the battle. Longstreet personally led 
the Confederate spearhead that took 
advantage of a fortuitous gap in the 
Union lines, resulting in the rout. But 


Jefferson Davis held a negative 
view of Longstreet and Bragg 
did everything he could to 
encourage this. 


in the wake of victory, Longstreet 
fell in with a group of disgruntled 
generals who had been clamoring for 
Bragg’s removal for about a year. The 
anti-Bragg cabal flirted with mutiny 
when they wrote a petition asking for 
Bragg’s removal from command. It 
took a personal visit from President 
Davis in mid-October and the 
reassignment or removal of most of the 
disgruntled generals to restore order 
to the Tennessee army. Yet Longstreet 
remained at the helm of his corps under 
Bragg during the siege at Chattanooga. 
The basic mistrust that had manifested 
itself during the previous month only 
grew worse between the two men as 
Longstreet’s force failed to hold a key 
sector in the siege line, resulting in 
Federal reinforcements arriving in the 
city. Frustrated with Longstreet, Bragg 
wrote Davis and implored that Robert 
E. Lee’s “Old Warhorse” be removed 
from his command. Disappointed with 
the siege, the president suggested they 
transfer Longstreet to East Tennessee 
to move against the Federal rear-left 
and Bragg readily accepted. Bragg 
gladly acquiesced in Davis’s plan to 
transfer Longstreet to East Tennessee 
to “see what he could do on his own 
resources.” 

On November 4, Bragg ordered 
Longstreet to move toward East 


Tennessee with the divisions of Maj. 
Gens. John Bell Hood and Lafayette 
McLaws (who arrived shortly after 
the Battle of Chickamauga), two 
artillery battalions, and Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler’s cavalry corps. 
Bragg’s decision to detach Longstreet’s 
corps in the face of a numerically 
superior enemy force remains one 
of the most controversial decisions 
of the Chattanooga campaign. The 
basic premise of Bragg’s expedition 
to East Tennessee and a move toward 
his right flank in the direction of 
Knoxville seemed to have value, 
given the operation had several 
advantages over advancing north or 
west. But while the proposal to order 
a force into East Tennessee appeared 
to have merit, Bragg’s decision to 
assign the task to Longstreet remains 
questionable. Longstreet’s men did not 
know the terrain; they lacked adequate 
transportation; and stood on the far left 
of the Confederate siege line, farthest 
away from the rail transports that 
would take them to Knoxville. Bragg’s 
decision to send Longstreet to East 
Tennessee can be further questioned 
considering the state of turmoil existing 
in the First Corps during the first week 
of November. By that point, Brig. Gens. 
Evander Law and Micah Jenkins had 
been locked in a fierce rivalry over who 
would command Hood's division, whose 
commander was recuperating from his 
wound at Chickamauga. The rivalry 
had led to the loss at Brown’s Ferry on 
October 27 as Jenkins had transferred 
some of Law’s men shortly before the 
Federal assault on the Rebel position. 
Two days later, the two brigadiers once 
again worked at cross purposes during 
the unsuccessful assault on the Union 
position at Wauhatchie. Thus on the eve 
of a new campaign, the First Corps was 
nearly as dysfunctional as the Army of 
Tennessee.* 

Bragg certainly knew of the 
internal strife that tore at the First 
Corps. Official correspondence kept 
him informed of the feud between Law 
and Jenkins, as well as Longstreet’s 
complaints about his other division 
commander, McLaws, and his continued 
intransigence. Those problems should 
have intimated to Bragg that ordering 
the Army of Northern Virginia troops to 
East Tennessee did not bode well. The 
operation, which depended on alacrity 


and the close cooperation between 
Bragg and Longstreet, should not 
have been entrusted to a commander 
facing numerous external and internal 
obstacles. Yet Bragg probably had other 
motives than military expediency in 
sending Longstreet to East Tennessee. 
Certainly, the defeats at Brown’s 
Ferry and Wauhatchie influenced the 
commanding general to rid himself of 
another one of his critics, especially 
since he had already purged his army 
of most of the malcontents. Perhaps, 
as he implied to one of his lieutenants, 
Brig. Gen. St. John Liddell, Bragg 
hoped to see Longstreet fail in an 
independent campaign. More likely, 
Bragg simply wanted to rid himself of 
a troublemaker. As McLaws pointed 
out, Bragg was “disgusted” with 
Longstreet’s deportment and because 
of that, ordered him to Knoxville. Thus 
Longstreet left Chattanooga with a 
significant portion of Bragg’s force 
bound for East Tennessee. ° 

The biggest challenge to 
the operation was the fractured 
relationship between the two men. The 
communication breakdown between 
Bragg and Longstreet is evident in 
the correspondence between them. 
After Bragg sent Longstreet his orders 
regarding East Tennessee, Longstreet 
responded with questions about the 
operation, thus suggesting that Bragg 
failed to inform his subordinate 
of all the details of the campaign. 
Longstreet asked if Maj. Gen. Carter 
Stevenson's Division, already stationed 
in the East Tennessee region, would 
be under his command or would at 
least be ordered to cooperate with the 
expedition. He also requested Bragg 
to share information as to the enemy’s 
dispositions in East Tennessee. The 
following day, Bragg informed his 
subordinate that Stevenson’s Division 
would return to Chattanooga upon 
being relieved by the First Corps. 
Bragg’s brief note gave Longstreet a 
rudimentary intelligence report about 
the enemy in East Tennessee, referring to 
the Federal fortifications at Knoxville as 
“imperfect.” The commanding general 
also promised Longstreet a guide for 
the region. Longstreet informed Bragg, 
however, that he doubted he could 
maintain railroad communications 
with the Army of Tennessee with his 
two divisions. On November 6, Bragg 


responded that Longstreet should not 
worry about the railroads and that his 
primary focus should remain regaining 
possession of the East Tennessee region. 
Longstreet may have had doubts 
about the operation, but he was not 
alone. Other officers in the Army of 
Tennessee shared his worries regarding 
Bragg’s decision to detach the Army of 
Northern Virginia soldiers in the face of 
a reinforced enemy. ° 

Yet despite these misgivings, the 
First Corps advanced towards Knoxville. 
It did not take long for the operation 
to unravel as Longstreet immediately 
found transportation and logistical 
support lacking. Consequently, 
Longstreet wrote Bragg on the eleventh, 
grousing that his troops could have 
traveled the fifty miles to Sweetwater, 
Tennessee, in half the time if adequate 
rail transportation had been procured. 
But instead of appreciating the open 
line of communication and providing 
additional clarification and support, 
Bragg grew furious with Longstreet’s 
messages. Bragg responded on the 
twelfth. “Your several dispatches 
of to-day astonish me,” he wrote. 
“Transportation in abundance was on 
the road and subject to your orders. 
I regret it has not been energetically 
used. The means being furnished, you 


were expected to handle your own 
troops, and I cannot understand your 
constant applications for me to furnish 
them.” Bragg’s letter was misleading. 
In his orders of November 4, Bragg 
told Longstreet that “every preparation 
is ordered to advance you as fast as 
possible.” In no subsequent message 
did the commanding general indicate 
that Longstreet had authority over 
transportation. On the sixth, Bragg 
informed his subaltern that he would 
assign others the task of keeping the 
railroads moving so Longstreet could 
concentrate on the campaign, stressing 
the urgency of the movement. Even 
Bragg’s assurance that the countryside 
the First Corps would march through 
could provide ample sustenance 
was contradicted by the reports of 
Longstreet’s quartermasters who found 
the region barren. ’ 

In his postwar memoirs, Longstreet 
suggested that Bragg assigned him 
the task of clearing East Tennessee 
with hopes of seeing him fail. Even 
during the campaign, Longstreet 
implied that Bragg failed to cooperate 
effectively by not providing supplies 
to his corps. While Longstreet’s 
recriminations cannot be proven, Bragg 
bears responsibility for not responding 
to the plight of the First Corps. The 


The Confederate assault on Fort Sanders was a disaster. 
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commanding general’s written orders of 
November 4 outlined the instructions 
for Longstreet’s command and focused 
on the alacrity of the movement as the 
latter's main responsibility. Yet Bragg 
essentially confirmed Longstreet’s 
worst fears. On November 11, Bragg 
complained to the War Department 
that he had not heard from Longstreet 
since his departure from the Army of 
Tennessee. “Longstreet ought to be over 
the Tennessee,” Bragg wrote Adjutant 
General Samuel Cooper in Richmond, 
“but I hear nothing from him.” 
Despite the extensive correspondence 
from Longstreet in the past several 
days, Bragg lied to the authorities in 
Richmond, suggesting that Longstreet 
remained uncooperative. Why Bragg 
did so remains unclear, unless he sought 
to contribute to Longstreet’s failure. * 
While Longstreet may have 
suspected that Bragg’s lack of 
cooperation stemmed from his 
criticism of the commanding general, 
he attempted to overcome the obstacles 
and accomplish his mission. The delay 
in moving toward Knoxville enabled 
the First Corps commander to amass 
additional intelligence of the enemy. 
Instead of just 15,000 men under Maj. 
Gen. Ambrose Burnside, Wheeler 
reported that Longstreet faced more 
than 28,000 Federals on an eighty-mile 
perimeter from Loudon to Rogersville, 
Tennessee. Wary of facing a numerically 
stronger foe, Longstreet asked Bragg 
for reinforcements. Longstreet’s force, 
which included Wheeler’s cavalry corps, 
numbered about 17,000 effectives. They 
faced Burnside’s IX Corps and XXIII 
Corps, which indeed numbered about 
28,000 men, more than half stationed 
at Knoxville. Yet Bragg could not spare 
additional men. Longstreet mistakenly 
believed that Bragg ignored his pleas 
for more men because of personal 
animosity. Instead, Bragg knew as 
early as November 8 that Union Maj. 
Gen. William T. Sherman had reached 
the vicinity of Chattanooga, in effect 
increasing the Federal forces, now under 
the command of Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant, to more than 60,000. If Bragg 
sent additional men to Longstreet, 
he risked crippling his own defenses. 
Nevertheless, Bragg’s missives, which 
expressed disappointment with 
Longstreet’s progress, prompted the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s troops 


Longstreet ordered the arrest of Evander Law (center). 


to action. On the twelfth, Longstreet 
issued orders for an advance the next 
morning. * 

Longstreet had realized the 
difficulty of accomplishing Bragg’s 
mission before he left the Army of 
Tennessee in early November. Based 
on their past history, Longstreet should 
not have expected his commanding 
officer’s unconditional confidence 
and support. Although it is doubtful 
that Bragg deliberately sabotaged the 
operation in East Tennessee because 
of his enmity for Longstreet, Bragg’s 
bitterness in his official dispatches 
suggests that he ignored the First Corps 
commander’s pleas for reinforcements 
and additional equipment. 
Consequently, Longstreet’s advance on 
Knoxville took longer than expected 
and gave Burnside an opportunity to 
prepare for his defense. '° 

By the time Longstreet’s force 
arrived in Knoxville on November 17, 


the Federals had established a strong 
perimeter around their position on 
Fort Loudon, which the Federals 
renamed Fort Sanders in honor of a 
fallen Union officer. Originally built 
by the Confederates when they held 
the city months earlier, Fort Sanders 
was a trapezoidal with salients on the 
northwest and the southwest corners, 
while the eastern side was kept open in 
order to ferry troops into and out of the 
fort. The other three sides of the Federal 
bastion had twelve-foot-high earthen 
walls topped with rawhide-wrapped 
cotton bales along the parapet, which 
extended the height to nearly fifteen 
feet. A water-filled ditch, approximately 
ten feet wide and six to eight feet deep, 
surrounded the fort and reached the 
wall’s edge. Union engineers wrapped 
telegraph wire around tree stumps 
encircling the citadel to present an 
even more formidable obstacle to 
the attackers. Within the Knoxville 


defenses, Burnside had more than 
14,000 men, but only approximately 450 
troops and a dozen cannon guarded the 
fort. For the first few days, Longstreet 
probed the Federal defenses for 
weaknesses, skirmishing heavily with 
the Union defenders. On the twentieth, 
the First Corps commander informed 
Bragg that Burnside’s position was more 
formidable than Grant’s at Chattanooga. 
To expedite the operation, Longstreet 
requested reinforcements from the 
Army of Tennessee. |! 

Yet Bragg’s misleading statements 
to the War Department continued. 
On the day Longstreet wrote Bragg, 
Bragg was informing the authorities in 
Richmond that his corps commander 
had failed to keep him informed about 
his operations near Knoxville despite 
repeated inquiries. Bragg also stated 
that he was “very much embarrassed” by 
Longstreet’s insolence. On the twenty- 
first, Longstreet repeated his request 
for reinforcements, informing Bragg 
that his “force is hardly strong” enough 
to take the enemy’s “works by assault.” 
Annoyed with the failure of the First 
Corps to strike at Burnside, Bragg told 
Longstreet to watch his flank and rear 
for Federal troops and promised to send 
him an additional eleven thousand men. 
More importantly, Bragg informed 
Longstreet that he was sending him 
his chief engineer, Brig. Gen. Danville 
Leadbetter, with specific instructions. 

While he waited for Bragg’s 
response, Longstreet searched for a way 
to defeat Burnside. At first, Longstreet 
considered starving the Federals, but 
reports indicated that Burnside had 
eight days’ half rations of bread and 
fifteen days’ rations of beef and pork, 
in addition to forage for the animals. 
Consequently, Longstreet decided 
to attack on the twenty-ninth. The 
resulting assault on Fort Sanders was 
a mitigated disaster. In less than an 
hour, the First Corps suffered more 
than 800 casualties while the Federals 
lost only about a dozen men, forcing 
Longstreet’s battered soldiers to 
retreat. The assault on Fort Sanders 
was a resounding strategic and tactical 
defeat for the First Corps. Coupled 
with Bragg’s defeat at Chattanooga, 
the Confederate fortunes in the West 
were on the decline. In the wake of the 
defeat at Knoxville, Longstreet retreated 
to north-east Tennessee. The discord 


present since the Chattanooga siege 
would continue during the First Corps’ 
march from the city and further hamper 
Confederate operations in the strongly 
Unionist region of the Volunteer State. 
The lost opportunities of the Knoxville 
campaign and the resulting failures to 
effectively engage the Federals in the 
weeks following the assault on Fort 
Sanders impelled Longstreet to take 
action against his brooding lieutenants, 
whom he believed were responsible for 
the failure against the Burnside. His 
patience exhausted with his subordinate 
generals, Longstreet ultimately relieved 
McLaws and Law, and brought charges 
against Brig. Gen. Jerome Robertson, 
the commander of the Texas Brigade, 
for failing to follow orders at the Battle 
of Bean’s Station on December 14, 1863. 
Longstreet’s actions would launch a 
chain of events which embroiled him in 
a struggle for command eerily similar 
to that which Bragg had endured during 
the previous months. '° 

Soon after Longstreet relieved 
McLaws from command on December 
17, the division commander traveled to 
his native Georgia where he launched 
a correspondence campaign to save 
his military reputation. For the next 
few months, McLaws wrote friends 


Another of the officers 


Longstreet brought charges 
against was Brigadier General 
Jerome Robertson. 


and Confederate officials, finding in 
the War Department a very important 
ally in his campaign for vindication. 
After a short retirement following 
his resignation from the Army of 
Tennessee in December 1863, Bragg 
accepted Davis’s appointment to serve 
as the president’s military advisor. In 
February 1864, McLaws enlisted the 
help of his brother, Abram Huguenin, 
“Hu, to ask Bragg for advice in refuting 
Longstreet’s charges. To the relief of the 
McLaws brothers, they found a willing 
accomplice. Hu told his brother that 
Bragg believed Longstreet’s resentment 
of the longstanding McLaws-Bragg 
friendship had led to the First Corps 
commander’s crusade to oust his 
senior division commander. Bragg 
also warned McLaws to be on “guard” 
with Longstreet’s cronies during his 
upcoming trial. 4 

Reassured that he had found a 
confidante in the War Department, 
McLaws began to correspond with 
Bragg, providing him with a synopsis 
of his case and soliciting counsel. 
McLaws believed that the charges 
against him were designed to absolve 
Longstreet of the responsibility for the 
Knoxville disaster. Bragg responded by 
offering advice on how to bring about 
Longstreet’s downfall, promising to use 
his influence in the War Department. 
Surprisingly, considering his prominent 
position in Richmond, Bragg became 
thoroughly involved in McLaws’s affair, 
encouraging him to go on the offensive 
and pledged to provide evidence “ample 
to convict [Longstreet] of disobedience 
of orders, neglect of duty and want 
of cordial co-operation and support, 
which resulted in all the disasters after 
Chickamauga.” The letter, which also 
declared Bragg’s support for General 
Law, suggests that the president’s 
military advisor sought to gain revenge 
for Longstreet’s role in composing the 
petition requesting his removal. 

Bragg’s letter clearly influenced 
McLaws’s views in regards to his 
pending court martial. After reading 
Bragg’s missives, McLaws changed his 
theory as to why Longstreet relieved him 
from command. Rather than believe 
he was merely a scapegoat for a failed 
assault, McLaws now endorsed Bragg’s 
more sinister plot, which maintained 
that Longstreet delayed his march to 
Knoxville and sabotaged the operation 
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in order to see the army commander fail 
at Chattanooga. McLaws also recounted 
how Bragg told him that Longstreet 
was $30,000 short when he resigned as 
paymaster from the U.S. Army. Bragg 
thus argued, “there must have been 
Collusion” between Longstreet and 
Grant at Chattanooga. As a result, 
Longstreet’s loyalty and sense of honor 
came into question. '° 

While Longstreet prepared to 
take his case against McLaws to trial, 
the corps commander also ordered 
the arrest of General Law in March 
for misleading statements regarding 
his request for a transfer from the 
First Corps. Charged with conduct 
unbecoming an officer and destroying 
government property (for tearing his 
resignation letter), Law also responded 
by securing influential political allies 
in a campaign against Longstreet, even 
including the Confederate president 
among his supporters. Davis, who 
held a negative opinion of Longstreet 
due to the latter’s role in the efforts 
to oust Bragg in October 1863, also 
received a biased view of the affair from 
his military advisor. Accordingly, the 
negative image of Longstreet resonated 
with the president. '’ 

In addition to securing Davis’s 
support, Law had also managed to gain 
Bragg’s direct assistance. Sometime in 
late February, Law visited with Bragg to 
discuss his problems with Longstreet. 
The president’s military advisor, 
who had just counseled McLaws on 
Longstreet’s blame for the loss of 
Chattanooga, was willing to cooperate 
with Law to bring about the First Corps 
commander’s downfall. Bragg wrote 
McLaws on March | and informed him 
of Law’s situation and suggested that 
the two generals forge an alliance to 
censure Longstreet. Law responded, 
writing McLaws on April 29 to discuss 
the latter’s pending court decision and 
their mutual hatred for Longstreet. 
After discussing the pending trial, Law 
got to the task at hand—organizing 
an offensive to discredit Longstreet 
and file countercharges against their 
commander. Law suggested a two- 
prong offensive against Longstreet. If 
McLaws could cover the Knoxville 
campaign and the corps commander’s 
transgressions against Burnside, Law 
could concentrate bringing charges 
against Longstreet for filing a false 


report at Chattanooga and for his apathy 
in pursuing the Federals to Knoxville 
in mid-November. Law felt confident 
about their chances to denigrate their 
commander. “I don’t think either of 
us have anything to fear, if we will act 
promptly and energetically; Law wrote. 
“Longstreet’s most certainly on the 
wane both in and out of the army.’ 

Ultimately Law and McLaws did not 
file charges against their commander. 
About a week after Law wrote McLaws, 
Richmond became preoccupied with 
meeting the latest Federal offensive under 
Grant, the new general-in-chief of the 
Union armies. On May 5, Grant launched 
a massive advance against Richmond 
which coincided with simultaneous 
offensives against other Confederate 
strongholds. Grant’s attempt to 
maneuver against Lee’s left flank near 
the Rapidan River resulted in the Battle 
of the Wilderness on May 5-6. During 
the second day of combat, Generals 
Longstreet and Jenkins were shot— 
the latter fatally—while reconnoitering 
their lines. Filing charges would have 
appeared inappropriate considering 
the gravity of Longstreet’s wounds. 
Instead, the two men would leave the 
First Corps to serve in other theaters, 
McLaws receiving an assignment to the 
Department of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, while Law would ultimately 
make his way to the Confederate cavalry, 
serving under Joe Johnston during the 
latter part of the war. '° 

Bragg’s machinations against 
Longstreet were thus curbed by the First 
Corps commander’s wounding at the 
Wilderness. Yet Longstreet’s military 
reputation in the Confederate army 
was irreparably damaged before he 
returned to Lee’s army in April of 1864. 
Longstreet received the president’s 
rebuke and admonishment that spring, 
in part because of his continued 
problems with his subordinates. But 
more importantly, because Longstreet’s 
messages to the War Department 
received Bragg’s input. Equally 
significant was the fact that Longstreet 
never received consideration for 
promotion or for the command of a 
field army during the last year of the 
war. In fact, one of his subordinates, 
General Hood, who left the First Corps 
after his wounding at Chickamauga, 
ultimately received promotion and 
command of the Army of Tennessee in 


the summer of 1864. Bragg also had 
a role in this affair as he helped Hood 
maneuver against General Johnston, 
the man who took command of the 
Tennessee army following the debacle at 
Chattanooga. For Bragg, objectivity in 
evaluating commanders was lacking. As 
Judith Lee Hallock, Bragg’s most recent 
biographer, writes: “His position [as the 
president's military advisor] sometimes 
afforded Bragg opportunities to strike at 
his enemies” in the Army of Tennessee.”° 

Bragg’s distortions and 
vindictiveness regarding Longstreet 
suggests he held a deep and profound 
enmity that caused a long-time veteran 
of the U.S. Army to forsake his duties as 
an officer and a gentleman. Certainly 
Longstreet and the anti-Bragg clique 
provided Bragg with ample reason for 
frustration with their actions following 
the Chickamauga campaign. But unlike 
the senior officers who acted out of a 
distorted sense of duty, Bragg had no 
such excuses for his deportment. To put 
it simply, Bragg lied and maneuvered 
against Longstreet to seek revenge for 
the latter’s actions against him. It is likely 
that Bragg did not take his position as the 
president’s military advisor too seriously, 
for if he had, he would have recognized 
that clandestine political maneuvering 
and misleading information that 
bordered on defamation were harmful 
to the Confederate war effort. Yet the 
Civil War is replete with Union and 
Confederate officers who allowed 
personal honor or animosity to override 
their professional judgment or sense 
of duty. In Bragg’s case, his misleading 
statements to the War Department and 
his surreptitious correspondence with 
Generals Law and McLaws justify the 
negative image held both by his rank and 
file and by later historians. 
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For as long as I live, I will always 
remember the seven days I spent on 
Jekyll Island, Georgia, in late March 
1989. They teemed with craziness and 
comedy, star power and fragile egos, 
spectacle and scandal, camaraderie and 
class differences, racial unity and divi- 
sions, shared hardship and befuddle- 
ment, and alternating surges of exalta- 
tion, inspiration, and exasperation. My 
participation in filming the 1989 Civil 
War epic film, Glory, remains one of the 
high points of my life, most especially 
because it cemented valued friendships 
with some special people, but also be- 
cause it deepened my involvement in 
and appreciation for public history. 

Glory marked my first intimate in- 
volvement with Hollywood. I hope it 
will not be my last, but the experience | 
taught me one thing. Hollywood may | 
be a fun place to visit, but I would not | 


want to live there. 
This is the personal account of a | 
historian who helped make a film that 
did a reasonably decent job of depicting 
the experience of the black soldier in 
the American Civil War. The produc- 
tion also became the first to accurately 
simulate Civil War combat — with its 
outmoded tactical formations and har- 
rowing carnage — on the big screen. 
This article does not intend to critique 
Glory per se, but to provide a behind- 
the-scenes look at how the Fort Wagner 
assault sequence, the movie’s heart- 
rending climax, was made. Readers 
may not learn much about straight his- 
tory from the following pages, but they 
should derive some insights into the 
creation of one of the more important 
vehicles in shaping America’s current 
view of this country’s bloodiest war. 
This story begins in September 1988 | 


Glory and Me 


Gregory J. W. Urwin 


when I was a newly promoted associate 
professor at the University of Central 
Arkansas, where I had taught for four 
years. 

At that time, I learned that Tri- 
Star pictures planned to shoot a Civil 


| War movie originally titled “Lay This 


Laurel.” (Fortunately, some studio 
executive realized this sounded like a 
double entendre and changed the title 
to Glory). Unlike previous costume | 
dramas, which focused on the war’s 
white participants, Glory would tell | 
the story of the 54™ Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment, the first 
black regiment in the Union Army | 
raised by a Northern state east of the 

Mississippi. Governor John A. Andrew 

of Massachusetts, a leading advocate of | 
black enlistment in the Union war ef- 
fort, wanted the 54" to serve as a model 


for all the black regiments that would 
join the fight to crush the Confederacy 
and slavery. Accordingly, he recruited 
the cream of free black Northern man- 
power to fill the ranks and handed offi- 
cer’s commissions to young white gen- 
tlemen from respectable families with 
strong anti-slavery credentials. Under 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, a young 
Boston Brahmin, the 54" Massachusetts 
proved that black men could exhibit the 


| same courage and patriotic devotion 


as white troops by immolating itself in 


| the futile assault on Fort Wagner, South 
| Carolina, July 18, 1863, where it suf- 


fered more than 40 percent casualties. 
Among the regiment’s slain was Colonel 
Shaw, who died brandishing his sword 
atop Wagner’s parapet. 

Glory was the pet project of pro- 


| ducer Freddie Fields, a former president 


Denzel Washington rehearses some hand-to-hand combat with two stuntmen 
garbed as Confederate soldiers. Washington earned his first Oscar for Best 
supporting Actor by playing a rebellious runaway slave named Tripp. 
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Courtesy Ronnie A. Nichols 


Courtesy Ronnie A. Nichols 


Ray Herbeck Jr., Glory’s associate producer (in dark glasses, beard, bandana, and T-shirt) 
mixes with extras and crew on the Jekyll Island, Georgia,set in late March 1989. 


of MGM/United Artist Films who went 


on to produce such films as Looking for | 


Mr. Goodbar, American Gigolo, Crimes 
of the Heart, and the Year of Living 
Dangerously. 

For all Fields’ success, connections, 
and clout, he had a hard time selling the 
idea of a black Civil War movie to stu- 
dio executives. It took him four years 
to prevail on Tri-Star Pictures, a sub- 
sidiary of Columbia Pictures, to green- 
light the project, but Tri-Star limited fi- 
nancing at $18,000,000 — which was an 
extremely low figure for a film of this 


type. In order to remain within budget | 


without sacrificing historical accuracy, 


Fields decided to rely on Civil War | 


reenactors for the battle scenes. The 
attractive thing about using reenactors 
is that they furnish their own costumes 
and props (weapons and equipment), 
which makes them cost-savers. They 
are also organized into military units, 
which simplifies dealing with them, and 
they are well versed in period military 
drill.’ 

To muster the 500-man army re- 
quired to make Glory, Fields hired Ray 
Herbeck, Jr., as an associate producer. 
Herbeck had strong contacts in the re- 
enactor community, having recruited 
living historians for the ABC mini- 
series “North and South” (Books I and 


11), the TV film “Houston: The Legend | 
of Texas,” Rambo III, and the Imax film, | 


50 


Alamo: The Price of Freedom. In addi- 
tion to signing up white reenactors he 
had utilized previously, Herbeck issued 


a call for 200 black reenactors to depict | 
members of the 54™ Massachusetts. (A | 


creative use of camera angles could eas- 


ily make 200 men look like 600). The 


only problem was that there were only 
a handful of African Americans active 
in Civil War reenacting in 1988, which 
meant Glory Productions was going to 
have to create them.’ 

Herbeck accordingly appealed 
to the white reenactor community 
for volunteers to round up black re- 
cruits. To facilitate this effort, Glory 
Productions struck a deal with C & D 
Jarnagin Company, a leading supplier 
of Civil War reproduction uniforms, 
weapons, and accoutrements. In those 
days, it cost about $1,000 to purchase a 
basic Union infantryman’s impression. 
Jarnagin agreed to sell that kit to new 
black reenactors (including a forage 
cap, fatigue jacket, wool trousers, socks, 
brogans, Model 1853 Enfield musket, 
bayonet, cartridge box, waistbelt, bayo- 
net scabbard, cap pouch, canteen, and 
haversack) for $600." 

This is where I entered the picture. 
Raising a company of black reenactors 
appealed to me on several levels. As a 
liberal idealist working in academe, I 
liked the idea of making a movie that 
highlighted an instance where white 
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and black Americans came together to 
broaden the frontiers of freedom. 

I intended to recruit my students to 
work on the film, thinking this would 
prove an ideal vehicle to deepen their 
appreciation of black history, teach 
them more about the Civil War, and 
widen their horizons by exposing them 
to the art of movie-making. Young 
Arkansans at that time were terribly 
insular and labored under an oppres- 
sive inferiority complex. Their state 
usually occupied the bottom of most 
national lists indicating economic and 
educational progress. That depressing 
record presented a potent obstacle to 
any attempt to convince them that they 
could compete with their peers from 
larger and more affluent states. This 
attitude did not begin to dissipate until 
1992 with the election of the Razorback 
State’s governor, William Jefferson 
Clinton, to the presidency. 

I also thought this film project 
would attract favorable publicity for 
the University of Central Arkansas — a 
Southern school that had not desegre- 
gated until the early 1970s — if it took 
a conspicuous role in making Glory. 
Fortunately, my superiors agreed and 
let me launch a fund-raising campaign. 

To be completely honest, some of 
my motives were less altruistic than the 
ones I’ve just mentioned. Like most 
Americans, I was fascinated by the film 
business. Hollywood was probably 
my primary inspiration for becoming 
a historian. My love of the past had 
been stoked by watching old Warner 
Brothers costume epics on TV — such 
as Errol Flynn’s They Died with Their 
Boots on (1941), as well as later films, 
like John Wayne’s The Alamo (1960). 
I also yearned to take an ego trip. If I 
succeeded in training and equipping 
enough troops, I would get to portray 
one of the 54°”s white officers on screen 
—and I figured that as one of the few 
white guys among large numbers of 
blacks, I would stand out.’ 

I also felt well qualified for the 
job. I had been involved in reenact- 
ing since 1974, when I helped form a 
British unit in northeast Ohio to mark 
the American Revolution Bicentennial. 
After moving to Arkansas in 1984, I 
turned to reliving the Civil War, start- 
ing a white unit called the 33“ Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry. Shortly before I had 
heard about Glory, I had started a simi- 


lar organization for African Americans 
— the 1“ Arkansas Regiment of African 
Descent (but had found only one re- 
cruit — Ronnie A. Nichols, director of 
audience development at the Arkansas 
Arts Center). I was also a professional 
military historian with a specialty in the 
Civil War and a growing interest in the 
U.S. Colored Troops.° 

I wrote Herbeck to offer my servic- 
es, and he accepted — provided I could 
deliver a contingent of black soldiers.’ 

I faced two challenges in realizing 
my dream of military, historical, and 
Hollywood glory — finding the men 


willing to invest the many hours neces- | 
sary to learn how to drill and march | 


like Civil War infantry — and raising the 
cash needed to equip them. 

Finding men was the easy part. I at- 
tended a start-of-the-school-year sym- 
posium for UCA’s black students and 
said, “Do you want to be in a movie?” 
The news that members of the UCA 
contingent could each earn $50 a day 
during spring break by working on the 
film served as an extra incentive." 

The hard part would be raising the 
money to equip my would-be movie 
soldiers. My superiors at UCA gave the 
effort a terrific start by awarding me a 
public service grant of $3,600 (enough 
to equip six black soldiers). With the 
help of the university’s public relations 
staff, I also launched an intensive pub- 
licity campaign in Arkansas newspapers 
and other mass media to solicit contri- 
butions from business and private indi- 
viduals. Part of the pitch was that the 
uniforms, weapons, and gear purchased 
for the film would become the property 
of the UCA Blue-Gray Association, a 
student living history organization that 
would travel the state staging educa- 
tional programs on Civil War soldier 
life for schools, parks, and museums. 

Unfortunately, Arkansas was a ru- 


ral, undeveloped state in the 1980s, | 
and those Civil War buffs with money | 


to spare were more partial to the 
Confederacy than the black men in blue 
who helped crush the Lost Cause. In 
fact, one of the responses to my fund- 
raising appeal was an anonymous letter 
that chillingly reminded me of what 
happened to John Brown “when he 
tried to give guns to Negroes.” By early 
January 1989, a local bank, a fellow 
professor at UCA, and a few white Civil 
War buffs had donated a little more 


than $300 — half of what we needed to 
equip a seventh soldier. I was begin- 
ning to worry, as the Fort Wagner as- 
sault, the big battle scene that required a 
maximum turnout by black reenactors, 
was scheduled to be shot from March 
27 through April 2.” 

Fortunately, the UCA Student 


an extra on the CBS George Washington 
mini-series with Barry Bostwick,came 
to our rescue with an additional grant of 
$3,600 (enough for six more men). Yet 


the commitment of my aspiring movie 
stars, but I was determined that UCA’s 
contingent would be as well-trained as 
any of the black extras who fielded for 
the film. Several young men lost inter- 


| est in the project, but I could always 
| count on a dedicated nucleus of sixteen 
| to make most of our drill sessions. My 
Senate, whose president had worked as | 


biggest regret is that I was not able to 
raise enough money to outfit three of 


| them,” 


because C & D Jarnagin was swamped | 


with orders for the movie, we did not 


receive the last of our uniforms and gear | 


until three days before we departed for | 


the Fort Wagner set on Jekyll Island, 
Georgia. I managed to field a thirteenth 
student as a soldier my loaning him my 
private’s cap, frock coat, rifle, and other 
equipment.” 

While I fretted over funding and 
logistics, I proceeded to train my 
company. That phase of the opera- 
tion began in October 1988. We got 
together on Saturday afternoons and 


Training was interrupted for one 
weekend in February, when Glory 
Productions asked all available black re- 
enactors to attend the Battle of Olustee 
reenactment in northern Florida to 
shoot some combat footage. I loaded 


| my six equipped students in a school 
| van and gave them their first taste at 


one evening a week while I taught the | 
students William J. Hardee’s Rifle and | 
tional drill, our departure date drew 
near. On Wednesday afternoon, March 


Light Infantry Tactics, the 1855 man- 
ual that was used by both Union and 
Confederate infantry at the start of the 
Civil War. 

The many hours of drill — monoto- 
nous and repetitive as they were — tested 


make-believe soldiering. Altogether, 
about fifty black reenactors showed up, 
and my troops were pleased to see that 
they knew their drill better than a lot of 
them. The Olustee shoot proved to be 
a positive experience for my students, 
and they communicated their enthu- 
siasm to their peers on our return to 
Arkansas." 

After less than a month of addi- 


22, 1989, three days before we crowded 
into a school van and one car for the 
nineteen-hour drive to Jekyll Island, 
we staged a military review on a broad 


The author (at far right) heads Company E, 54th Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, at the start of the Jekyll Island shoot for Glory in late March 1989. At the 
author’s right stands his first sergeant, Ronnie A. Nichols, the director of audience 
development for the Arkansas Art Center. Right behind Nichols (from the left) are 
two UCA students, Curtis Smith and Timothy Jernigan. 
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field in front of UCA to thank the uni- 
versity and our donors for their sup- 
port. While newspaper photographers 
and television camera crews preserved 
our images, my troops smartly executed 
several evolutions, went through the 
manual of arms, and loaded and fired 
their muskets while an appreciative 
crowd clapped and cheered. It was 
not the typical way the Civil War was 
commemorated at Southern universi- 
ties, and I took pride in that. After the 
ceremony ended and we broke ranks 
to greet our guests, a friendly little old 
white man pumped my hand and told 
me, “If you had tried this twenty years 
ago, they would have killed you.””’ 

The trip to Jekyll Island required 
a little less than two days — with a 


one-night stay in a motel in western | 
Georgia. We arrived at our destina- | 
tion on a bright afternoon and soon | 


found our new home — a campground 
with barely sufficient toilet and shower 
facilities for the 400 men quartered 
there. Our lodging consisted of repro- 
duction Civil War-era tents set up by 
the film company, some of them flimsy 
affairs that did not look waterproof. 
Fortunately, I had heard about the sand 
fleas that infested the coastal islands of 
Georgia and South Carolina, and we 
regularly doused ourselves with Avon’s 
Skin So Soft, an excellent bug repel- 
lent." 

I considered myself something of a 


failure for not being able to field twenty | 


or more men, but it turned out that the 
UCA contingent was one of the larger 
black reenactor groups raised for the 
film. Aside from Ronnie Nichols, my 
first sergeant, and another man that he 
had recruited, all my troops consisted 
of fit, young college students, and we 
all made believable-looking Civil War 
soldiers. We were designated Company 
E of the movie version of the 54" 
Massachusetts. I considered that a good 
omen, as I was a historian and the 54's 
original Company E was commanded 
by the regiment’s youngest captain, Luis 
F Emilio, who survived the war and lat- 
er wrote the regiment’s history, A Brave 
Black Regiment.” 

Only two other well-trained groups 
were bigger than mine. The prominent 
independent Civil War scholar, Brian 
Pohanka, and Bill Gwaltney, a black 
ranger with the National Park Service, 
recruited and trained forty black pro- 


time offenders to work on the film as 
a form of community service. This 
rough and raw group was assigned to 
my company, which I had trained with 
such meticulous care. In between takes, 


| I had to give the Arizonans rushed les- 
| sons in Civil War soldiering — how to 


fessional men from the Washington, | 


D.C., area, and they were designated 
Company B. Stanley Kahrl, an idealistic 
English professor and a Civil War re- 
enactor at Ohio State University raised 
enough money to field twenty black 
students and alumni for the film. * 

The other large group consisted of 
sixteen untrained African Americans 
who had been rounded up by a fly-by- 
night company in Arizona that special- 
ized in providing extras for action films. 


This company had struck a deal with a | 


Phoenix judge to sentence several first- 


Dale Fetzer, Ray Herbeck’s chief lieutenant in charge of reenactors (at far right) 
briefs members of the newly formed 54th Massachusetts at the Olustee, Florida, 
reenactment in February 1989. Listening intently are two UCA students, Curtis 
Smith and Tyrone Scott (second and third from left respectively). 
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wear their uniforms and accoutrements, 
how to carry and move their weapons 
for the next take, and how to march. 
Most of the Arizonans were good men, 
even those who had previous brushes 
with the law — but one incorrigible stole 
weapons and other gear from the film 
company, which he proceeded to hide 
in his tent. (During a subsequent in- 
vestigation, he claimed that my second 
sergeant, James Nash, the grandson of 
a Baptist minister, was the culprit, but 
a quick check of the Arizonan’s tent 
revealed his guilt.) Commanding my 
mismatched, composite outfit was ex- 
tremely stressful and I ended up shout- 
ing myself hoarse, but with the help 
of Ronnie Nichols and another new 
addition to our company, I managed to 
whip the enlarged version of Company 
E into shape.” 

This would be an appropriate junc- 
ture to talk about that new addition. 
As the various elements of the 54" 
Massachusetts arrived on Jekyll Island, 
Dale Fetzer, Ray Herbeck’s designated 
reenactor wrangler, held a meeting 
of the 54's officers to discuss assign- 
ments. “We've got twenty black guys 


| from Ohio State University,” Fetzer an- 
| nounced, “and they are accompanied by 


a history professor named Millett who 
is dressed as a Union officer but doesn’t 
know the period drill. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do with him” 

I scored some brownie points with 
Fetzer when I said, “I'll take him,” but 


| I wasn’t primarily interested in doing 


Fetzer a favor. When I heard the words, 


| “Ohio State,” “history,” and “Millett,” 


I knew that Fetzer could only be talk- 
ing about Dr. Allan R. Millett, who was 
then and still is the top military histo- 
rian in the United States. By accepting 
Allan as my second-in-command, I 
got to talk shop with one of the most 
influential and powerful figures in my 
profession. We became fast friends, 
and much of the success I have enjoyed 
since then resulted from Allan’s advice 
and the many opportunities that he has 
thrown my way.” 

Having Allan around was also good 


for Company E. First of all, he knew | 
more about Civil War drill than Fetzer | 


realized and made an excellent file 
closer — but that was not his most im- 
portant contribution. 

During the Glory shoot, the pro- 
duction people used the white officers 
as foremen and treated all black extras 
as common employees. Most of the 
blacks were new to reenacting, and 
shooting Glory was more arduous 
than the typical reenactment. A nor- 
mal workday lasted twelve to fourteen 
hours, and we were usually up to 12:00, 
1:00, or 2:00 A.M. shooting the night- 
time attack on Fort Wagner — this was 
a much tougher situation than most 
of us had imagined. As the novelty of 
movie-making wore off and fatigue 
set in, some black men came to resent 
being ordered around by white men — 
especially those who decided wearing 
a wool uniform on an open beach in 
the bright sunlight and sleeping on the 


ground for six nights or more was not | 


the most fun they had ever had in their 
lives. Consequently, every company of 
the 54" Massachusetts experienced a 
flare-up of racial tensions — except one, 
and that was my Company E.”” 

The reason for that was Allan 


Millett. Whatever Allan’s credentials as | 


a reenactor officer — he was a real of- 
ficer, a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve, and that experi- 
ence turned him into a skilled person- 
nel manager. He could sense whenever 
one of our guys was reaching his break- 
ing point. Allan would then take the 
fellow aside, give him a little pep talk, 
and the soldier would come back ener- 


gized and good to go for the rest of the | 
day. Watching Allan at work reinforced | 
the difference in my mind between real | 


military officers and the make-believe 
variety. 

Altogether, Ray Herbeck’s network 
recruited about 100 black reenactors — 
too few to make the movie. More than 
100 additional extras had to be recruit- 
ed at a rate of $35 a day from Savannah, 
Georgia. Forty of them received in- 


tensive training and they became the | 
Camera Company” — the | 


tt 


production’s 
one with whom the principal black ac- 
tors marched. The rest were placed in 
the background to convey the impres- 
sion of numbers. Many of these fel- 
lows were street people, a rowdy bunch 
who gave my impressionable students 


from rural or middle-class Arkansas 
their first exposure to America’s urban 
underclass. During meal breaks, the 
street people would rush to the front of 
the line and grab whatever they could. 


They would wipe out the dessert table — | 


I saw men walking away from that with 
five to eight pieces of cake heaped on 
their plates. 

When production assistants 
brought the black extras soft drinks and 
bottled water, the street people stormed 
their truck, grabbing entire six-packs 


for themselves. That so frightened the | 
| next shot involved the 54" firing at the 
| Rebels from the base of the fort’s south 


film people that they ceased bringing 
any black extras something to drink — 
even the orderly reenactors — and just 
performed that service for white extras. 
Our troops grew angry and they under- 
standably threatened to walk off the set. 


We white officers had to go to Herbeck | 


and demand that our troops receive 
the same treatment as their white com- 
rades or we were going to quit. We 
also promised to keep the street people 
under control. That experience gave 
me my first taste of what it meant to 
be black in America (after all, we white 
officers suffered undeserved discrimi- 
natory treatment along with our troops 
— and none of us had done anything to 
deserve it). It was a telling lesson for a 


on his face. 

“Dr. Urwin,” he said, “that guy over 
there has got a gun.” 

“D.J.; I replied wearily, “we all got 
guns.” 

“No, he’s got a Saturday night spe- 
cial. It’s in his haversack. He showed it 
to me. He says he’s gonna use it on the 
Rebs when we get into Fort Wagner.” 

While shooting the Fort Wagner as- 
sault, the reenactor and street-people 
companies of the 54" Massachusetts 
got mixed up crossing the moat at the 
foot of the thirty-foot sand wall. The 


curtain — and production assistants 
distributed blank cartridges to all the 
black extras — including the street peo- 
ple who were not well trained. We then 
proceeded to conduct a simulated fire 
fight, but after director Ed Zwik yelled, 
“Cut!” and the gun smoke cleared, an 
involuntary shudder ran along the Reb 
extras standing ten yards above us. I 
could see three steel rammers impaled 


| in the massive sand parapet — fired by 


middle-class academic who had grown | 


up ina lily-white suburb.” 
One hard day between takes, a stu- 


| dent of mine who had been talking to 


one of the Savannah street people ap- 
proached me with a worried expression 


| 
| 


street people who did not know enough 
to withdraw them after loading their 
rifle muskets. After that, only bona fide 
black reenactors were allowed to fire 
their weapons. 

Toward the end of my time on Jekyll 
Island, two of the street people got into 


| a fight outside of the meal tent. An as- 


sistant director grabbed me and barked, 
“Break it up.” I was too punchy by that 
point to think, and I] stupidly stepped 


i ‘a ; "y | | 


Jourtesy Ronnie A, Nichols. 


Matthew Broderick as Colonel Robert Gould Shaw goes over his moves with a stunt 
coordinator prior to shooting the Battle of James Island, the 54th Massachusetts’ 
first taste of combat. 
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into the middle of the fracas. I do not | 


remember what I said to the two com- 
batants, but they stopped fighting. One 
stomped off, and when he was out of 
earshot, the other put his arm around 
my shoulder and whispered, “Don’t 
worry, cap’n. [ll kill that nigger when 
the war is over.””' 

One street person was actually mur- 
dered in nearby New Brunswick during 


the shoot, apparently the victim of a | 
| homosexual earlier in the year in Torch 


drug deal gone bad. 
Some of the actors were almost as 


bizarre as the street people, and my | 
reminiscences about making Glory | 


would be incomplete if I did not share 
my impressions of the principals. 

The leading role of Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw, the 54's aristocratic com- 
mander, went to Matthew Broderick 
— an inspired choice. Broderick was 
roughly the same age as Shaw, and he 
did a fine job portraying a young man 
who matures under the weight of com- 
mand and makes the ultimate sacrifice. 

We met Broderick the first night on 
the set as we shot scenes from the mid- 
dle of the assault — the part when the 


h 5 
54" Massachusetts took cover in some | 


a Le, 
- 


sand dunes to await the onset of dark- 
ness. Just before Broderick appeared on 


the set, an assistant director addressed | 


us through an electronic megaphone: 
“Matt will soon be out here. There are 
two rules in dealing with Matt. Don't 
mention the accident [a car crash in 


Northern Ireland on August 5, 1987, in | 


which two women died] — and no gay 
jokes! Matt’s very macho and he’s sen- 


Song Trilogy.) That second admonition, 
delivered to hundreds of largely conser- 
vative reenactors, infused the set with 
a great deal of mirth. When Broderick 
joined us and began running up and 
down our ranks shouting, “Rally on me, 
rally on me!” he sounded more like a 
deranged Jerry Lewis than John Wayne. 
From that point on, extras would greet 
him with high-pitched shouts of “Rally 
on me” whenever they saw him.” 


I should say, however, that Broderick | 
came across as a charming and pleasant | 


young man. If he did not have lines to 
remember, he was happy to exchange 


| Rawlins, the 54°”s sergeant major, 
sitive about it.” (Broderick had played a | 


| point of pawing Jennifer Grey, then his 


girl friend, in plain sight between takes 
as if to prove to the reenactors just how 
macho he really was. 

While Matthew Broderick may 
have gotten star billing, it was clear that 
the two most talented actors on the 
set were Morgan Freeman and Denzel 
Washington. Freeman played John 

3 and 


he was always in character. He helped 


| keep the street people in line much of 


the time. Whenever Freeman encoun- 
tered a white officer, he would snap him 
a smart salute and address him as “sir,” 
but he had a way of looking at you that 
said: “If you think this means you are 
better than me, buddy, you’ve got an- 
other think coming!” 

We did not see all that much of 


| Denzel Washington. He spent most of 
| the time in his trailer until he had work 


to do, and then he would quietly slip 
into his place in the ranks, do whatever 
the script required of him, and then 


| return to his trailer. He was not try- 
| ing to be aloof of unfriendly. The slave 
small talk with the extras. The funni- | 
est thing about him was that he made a | 


‘ ip 2 
— . 


dialect he adopted for his part required 
such total concentration that he could 


Glory’s recreation of the stirring farewell parade as the 54th Massachusetts depart from Boston on May 28, 1863. In the front 
rank march actors Jihmi Kennedy (far left) and Morgan Freeman (fourth from left). Denzel Washington is at the far right in 
the second rank. Savannah’s historic district provided the backdrop for 19th-century Boston. Many of the extras seen here are 
actual U.S. soldiers from nearby Fort Stewart, Georgia. 
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not perform it correctly if he came out 
of character. He was a consummate 


professional — he was always on time, | 
always knew his lines, and could even | 


conjure up tears on cue.” 

There were other actors whose egos 
or tempers made more of an impres- 
sion on me than their thespian talents. 


soon made him persona non grata in 
Hollywood. Jihmi played Jupiter Sharts, 
a gentle, religious young runaway who 
becomes the 54's crack shot. Jihmi’s 
own volatile personality was the com- 
plete opposite of the part he played. He 
could be genial, garrulous, and relaxed 


| one moment and a raging hellion the 


British actor Cary Elwes played | 


Major Cabot Forbes, Robert Gould 
Shaw’s fictional best friend and the 54's 


second-in-command. Unfortunately, | 


Cary was unhappy because Matthew 
Broderick, who was better known to 
American audiences, was receiving 
more camera time. Cary vented his 
frustrations by sometimes making a 
pest of himself. He thought it was par- 
ticularly funny to tell the commanders 
of reenactor companies to march their 
troops to places where they were not 
wanted. 

I fell for that prank once — and got 
chewed out by an assistant director. 
The next time Cary gave me an order, I 
snapped: “Look, buddy, when the cam- 
era’s rolling I am happy to follow any 
command you deliver from the script. 
In the meantime, I take my orders only 
from the director. Now, get the hell 
away from me.” Needless to say, I never 
obtained Cary Elwes’ autograph — but 
I am pleased to note that in his subse- 
quent career he has frequently played 
villains who invariably meet with a 
grisly demise (who says that casting 
directors are not shrewd judges of char- 
acter?). 

Andre Braugher, who has become a 
regular fixture on American television 
since 1990, was then freshly graduated 
from the prestigious Julliard School 
and eager to launch a successful ca- 
reer. Glory was his first big break, and 
he was not about to let a bunch of 
smelly, hairy, ignorant reenactors ruin 
it. Andre appointed himself “director’s 
little helper,’ and he once screamed at 
the reenactors to pay attention when we 
did not immediately shut up and pay 
attention when Ed Zwik addressed cast 
and crew. I found Andre’s antics more 
amusing than irritating, and there is 


no denying that he has turned out an | 


impressive body of film and television 
work over the past twenty years. 

The actor who caused my big- 
gest headache was Jihmi Kennedy, a 
tremendously talented but troubled 
young man whose difficult personality 


next. During one of his dark moments, 
he almost got one of my troops fired. 
To properly explain what happened, 


a 


I have to provide some background | 


information. Among the production 
people was a beautiful young black 
woman who usually wore shorts and 
tops that displayed her physical assets. 
You always knew where she was on the 
set between takes, because the head of 
almost every extra was turned in her 
direction. 

My big adventure with Jihmi 
Kennedy occurred the day when we 
shot the scene where the downtrodden 
black soldiers march to the front of the 
assault column deploying before Front 
Wagner. A formerly antagonistic white 
corporal yells to the passing African 
Americans, “Give ‘em hell, 54™!”, and his 
comrades rend the air with cheers sig- 
nifying their acceptance of their black 
brothers in arms. We had to shoot that 
scene more than half a dozen times 
because whenever the white troops on 
our right started cheering, Matthew 
Broderick’s horse would shy into our 
column and ruin the shot. (Eventually, 
the white troops on our right had to 


pantomime and only those on our left | 


actually cheered.) Having to redo that 
scene so many times left the extras in- 
creasingly irritated. Even though it was 
late March, it was a sunny day and the 
sand magnified the sand’s heat. After 
the third or fourth take, one of my 
guys from Arizona grew overheated 
and threw a fit. Cursing hysterically, 
he flung his Enfield rifle to the ground, 
took off his forage cap and did the same 


clothes. 

“Look,” I told him. “The horse 
messed up the shot and they are going 
to call us back to mark in a second. You 
are just going to feel more miserable 
when you have to rush and put your 
uniform back on.” 

If the fellow heard me, he gave no 
notice, but hurriedly stripped down to 


ourtesy Ronnie 


A. Nichols 


This photograph of First Sergeant 
Ronnie A. Nichols and the men of 


Company E captures the fatigue and 
boredom that typified each day of 
filming on Jekyll Island. Periods of 


| frenetic activity alternated with long 


breaks as the production crew reloaded 
the cameras with fresh film or moved 
them for new shots. 


dip in the ocean, which lay invitingly in 
front of us. Instead of making a scene 
and angering him and his friends, I 


| decided to let him go — expecting he 


would rejoin us in a few minutes cooler 
and calmer and ready for work. Well, 
instead of running into the ocean, the 
fellow hooked to the left and ran paral- 
lel with the ocean along the beach — 
headed north. I watched amazed as he 
reached the northern tip of Jekyll Island 
and disappeared around the bend — my 


_ first honest-to-God deserter in fifteen 
to that, and then began taking off his | 


years of reenacting! 

My deserter did not return for the 
rest of the afternoon, and he was still 
missing when the busses arrived to take 
us to the meal tent (about a mile away). 
I had just finished eating when an assis- 
tant director accosted me and said: “Are 
you Urwin?” 

nYest: 

“You've got to fire so and so” [I for- 


his underwear and then he started run- | get the deserter’s name]. 


ning. I thought he was going to take a | 
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“He beat up Jihmi 
Kennedy.” 

I knew the assistant 
director meant to use me 
as a fall guy on a racially 
charged set. First of all, 
I had no authority to fire 
anybody — let alone some- 
one | had not recruited. I 
also knew that if I tried to 
fire one of my Arizonans 
that could spoil my rela- 
tions with his comrades. 
Finally, I realized that if 
Jihmi Kennedy was in- 
volved, there had to be 
another side to the story. 

I went to the security 
tent and had a long talk 
with my deserter. It ap- 
pears that he came back 
after we left to eat, found 
some of his uniform and 
gear, got dressed, and 
started walking to the meal 
tent. Along the way, he 
encountered the beautiful 
black woman and Jihmi 
Kennedy. Well, my de- 
serter thought this would 
be a great opportunity 
to ask for a date (as if most beautiful 


women who consort with the cream | 


of Hollywood are eager to spend time 
with scruffy, partially dressed reenac- 
tors). The young lady refused his invi- 
tation, but being a male of the species, 
my deserter did not take the first no as 
final and proceeded to tell her what she 
would be missing if she did not go out 
with him. 

At that, Jihmi Kennedy walked up 
to my deserter, pushed him hard, and 
shouted, “You heard what the lady said, 
chump, back off.” 

My deserter pushed back and re- 
plied, “Get out of my face!” 


At that, Jinmi took a swing at my | 


deserter — and in the next few seconds, 
he learned that when an actor picks a 
fight with a street punk, and there is no 
script or no director, the street punk 
wins. 

After I heard this story, which was 
corroborated by a couple of witnesses, I 
sought out Ray Herbeck. 

“Ray,” I said, “an assistant director 
told me I have to fire one of my guys for 
beating up an actor.” 

“Which actor?” Herbeck asked. 
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Historical artist Todd Haskin Freder- 


icks used some of the author’s troops | 


as models for his “Rally on the Colors,” 
which depicts the 54th Massachusetts 
at the Battle of Olustee, Florida, on 
February 20, 1864. From left to right, 
the figures seen here are based on Or- 
lando Thomas, Gregory Hicks, Ronnie 
A. Nichols, Timothy Jernigan, and, for a 
second time, Orlando Thomas. 


“Jihmi Kennedy.” 


“There he is, six men 
down from me,” I told 
him, and watched him 
walk away while I prepared 
to spring down the line to 
break up the inevitable fist 
fight. 

Morgan towered over 
my deserter, who was 
clearly intimidated, and 
questioned him gruffly, 
“You the guy who beat up 
Jihmi?” 

“Yeah,” the fellow an- 
swered apprehensively. 

“Put it there! I want to 
shake your hand.” 

The rest of the day, 
other actors and crew 
members flocked to my 
company to shake the 
hand of the man who beat 
up Jihmi Kennedy. 

In these reminiscences, 
I have concentrated on the 
comic and the bizarre, and 
space restrictions prevent 
me from doing full jus- 
tice to what I witnessed. 
Working on Glory was one 
of the most exciting and 
inspiring experiences of my life. The 
reconstructed Fort Wagner and its artil- 


| lery looked like the real thing. The wall 


we assaulted was two thirds as long and 
just as tall as the actual fort. Filming 
the assault scenes with all the pyro- 
technics, stuntmen flying through the 
air, dangerous obstacles, and physical 
challenges (especially when the longer 
charge sequences were repeated eight 
to nine times) are moments I will never 


| forget. 


“Don't worry about it. I'll take care | 
| and crazy moments with me: Ronnie 
| Nichols, who went on to head the Old 


of it.” 

The next day, a glowering Jihmi 
Kennedy took his place in front of Fort 
Wagner with the other actors and the 
Camera Company, a brown band aid 
slapped on his forehead. A few seconds 
later, Morgan Freeman strode over to 
me, saluted, and said, “Good morning, 
sir” 

I saluted back, “Good morning, ser- 
geant major.” 

Then Morgan asked, “Where’s the 
guy who beat up Jihmi?” 

My heart sank — had Morgan come 
over seeking to avenge his actor buddy? 
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Even more important to me are 
the friends who shared those wild 


State House Museum, Arkansas’ largest 
historical museum, and now works as 
a historical consultant in Washington, 
D.C.; Allan Millett, whose letter of 
recommendation was crucial to my 
landing my current position at Temple 
University; the late Brian Pohanka, 
who generously recommended that 
I serve as a talking head on the “54" 
Massachusetts” episode of A&E’s docu- 
mentary series, “Civil War Journal”; and 
finally, there are the men who made my 
ego trip as a Civil War officer possible — 


my student/soldiers from the University 
of Central Arkansas. All of them turned 
out quite well and are enjoying fruitful 
careers — and I would like to think that 
week we spent on Jekyll Island — where 
they learned that a group of Arkansans 
could hold their own and gain the re- 
spect of men from all over the United 
States — had a little something to do 
with that. Glory did not make me a 
movie star, but it gave me the opportu- 
nity to be a better teacher by exposing 
my students to some unique learning 
situations, and I could not have asked 
more from the experience than that.” 
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(continued from page 7) they had better 
leadership.It seems to me that these facts, 
rather than that 18 of the 90 men in the 
unit were slave owners, account for why 
the Saint Mary’s Cannoneers did not 
mutiny while the troops in Fort Jackson 
did . 1 would be interested in the makeup 
of Fort Saint Philip’s garrison. Were they 
natives, immigrants, or a combination of 
the two? 

More and more over the last few years 

I’ve seen articles such as this in North & 

South. Substituting modern psychobabble 

for actual fact to show that slavery was why 

a particular event occurred. If there are no 

facts that support your thesis then what 

you are writing is not history, it is historical 
fiction. I am seriously considering not 
renewing my subscription to North & South. 
Daniel Jackson 

via email 


Ed. It would be unfortunate if in 
combating the absurd notion (fiercely held in 
some quarters) that slavery had NOTHING 
to do with the Civil War, we overstepped 
the mark and fell into a simplistic view that 
no other factors played a part. Actually I 
don’t think we have done that, though I can 
understand that to those who do not suffer 
from the delusion that slavery had nothing 
to do with the war, the repeated message to 
the contrary might get a bit much. In my 
defense I would point out that most articles 
in the magazine have nothing to do with 
the question one way or the other. (And as it 
happens this issue has an article about North 
Carolina pointing out that BOTH slavery and 
states rights were important factors in local 
opinion; no simplification there.) 

As to the Fort Jackson mutiny, I cannot 
respond to specifics as I have little knowledge 
of them. You make excellent points but 
perhaps (like the magazine sometimes??) you 
spoil a good case by over-stating it. After all, 
more than 100,000 white southerners fought 
in the Union army. Clearly not everyone in 
the South instantly became a secessionist 


in April 1861. And common sense suggests 
that those with the most shallow roots in 
the region and the least affinity with the 
institution of slavery would be the least 
likely to embrace secession. Therefore 
Pierson’s conclusions are hardly surprising. 
Whether they are TRUE, of course, and 
rest upon evidence is a another matter— 
about which clearly different views are held. 
Anyway, thank you for your very able letter. 
As always I am happy to include different 
opinions in the magazine. And I very much 
hope you will continue as a subscriber 
despite the fact that opinions expressed may 
sometimes seem less than judicious. 
Ed.Dan replied to my email response 
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I would never accuse your publication 
of making such a simplistic argument 
that slavery was the single cause of the 
war, however, some of your authors have. 
I recall an article some time ago that 
looked at pamphlets produced arguing in 
favor of seccession and slavery was a main 
argument. That author concluded that the 
war was fought for slavery. Society is too 
complex to be reduced to simple cause 
and effect, ie the south wanted slavery and 
the north didn’t, therefore there was war. 
I would argue that the reason slavery was 
so prominent was because the south had 
been under attack for decades prior to the 
election of 1860 by abolitionists and had 
developed a defensive mindest. By making 
the slavery argument those in favor of 
secession were able to capture the years of 
built up anger in the south and channel it 
towards a vote to secede. 

Clearly the new government in the 
south was not universally popular. However, 
the troops at Fort Jackson had joined the 
army unlike the vast majority of those white 
southerners who ended up fighting against 
the south. To attribute their mutiny to the 
fact that they were of foreign extraction is 
not a good argument. As | pointed out in my 
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original letter many southerners of foreign 
birth fought and died for the south. I think 
the fact that they joined the army at all 
would discount the argument that they felt 
no loyalty to the south. Had they felt more 
loyalty to the Union they would not have 
joined at all. 

For what it is worth I would also point 
out another troubling trend in modern studies 
of the Civil War. Many authors are looking 
at the war in a vacuum with no reference to 
the decades that came before. For example, 
I’ve read several accounts over the years of 
black troops in many regiments during the 
Revolution. Not only in northern units but 
also in units from Virginia. During the Battle 
of New Orleans in 1815 there was a unit of free 
blacks serving in the defense with Jackson. 
Yet a mere 46 years later the State of Louisiana 
turned down a unit of free blacks that wanted 
to defend the state. At some point attitudes in 
the south hardened towards blacks and slavery. 
I would find a detailed study of this fascinating 
as I believe an understanding of this would 
lead to a greater understanding of why the war 
was fought. I’ve always maintained that slavery 
was not the ultimate cause of the war, however, 
it made the sections of the country so different 
that it made war inevitable. 

Dan 
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The Pascagoula Expedition or “Davidson's Raid” 


“Under information received from 
General [William Tecumseh] Sherman, 
and in anticipation of his coming out 


eral E.R.S. Canby wrote Major General 
Henry Halleck on November 25th, 
1864, “I have collected large supplies in 
the Gulf, and have transportation ready 
to move at any time to any point; ra- 
tions for thirty days; clothing and am- 
munition for 60,000 men, and forage 
for the same period for 15,000 animals 

.. Cooperative movements for the cut- 
ting of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
will be made from Vicksburg and Baton 
Rouge, the former today, the latter day 


| Davidson's West Pascagoula Raid 
)} November27 — December 12, 1864 
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after to-morrow. Canby’s plan for the 


Baton Rouge-based expedition called’ 
| for a cavalry strike on the Mobile and 
at some point on the Gulf,” Major Gen- | 


Ohio Railroad at a point some 20 miles 
from Leakesville, Mississippi, 10 miles 
inside the Alabama border. A break in 
the railroad here, Canby hoped, would 
weaken the Confederate defenses at 
Mobile, Alabama, and divert Confeder- 
ate reinforcements away from the gulf. ! 

Canby assigned command of the 
Baton Rouge-based movement to 
Fairfax County, Virginia, native and 
West Point graduate Brigadier General 
John W. Davidson. Davidson was an 
experienced warrior who had seen ac- 
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tion in the Mexican War at the battle of 
San’ Pasqual and San Gabriel and.been 
wounded fighting Jicarilla Apache In- 
dians in New Mexico. Commensurate 
with the 40-year-old general’s propen- 
sity for fighting was his almost ubiqui- 
| tous use of profanity. Many years after 
| the war the 11th New York Cavalry’s 
Lieutenant Henry Calvert recalled the 
regiment’s introduction to Davidson’s 
Fescinine vocabulary. On one par- 
ticular morning during the upcoming 
Pascagoula Raid, Davidson, with his 
staff in tow, rode up abreast of Calvert 
and asked, “What regiment is this?” 
When the lieutenant replied, “The 11th 
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New York, sir,” Davidson responded 
with a vigorous, “Damn me, but you 
look fine!” Turning to one of his staff,” 
Calvert recollected, “he further compli- 
& . 
mented, us’ by remarking, ‘I’m damned 
cif they don’t look fine!’ Thus his usual 
“mode of expression was interlarded 


with expletives. It is not to be supposed | 


that this detracted from his merits as a 
brave ‘dnd useful defender of the Union 
it was only a way he had.” 2 

On Monday November 21st, ele- 
ments of the Department of the Gulf’s 
third cavalry brigade began leaving 
Morganza tojoin the main body of 


_ and 4th Wisconsin Cavalry and the Ist | 
Battery, Wisconsin Light Artillery all | 


Davidson’s force, 'the first and second | 
brigades, at Baton Rouge. Those troop- | 


ers already stationed in the capital city 
spent most of the week getting ready for 
the impending expedition. On Friday 
evening General Davidson ordered Ba- 
ton Rouge to be encircled by a cordon 
of pickets in order to prevent anyone 
from leaving or entering the city. By 
noon the next day “nearly everything 
[was] packed and ready for a move.” 
At 7 AM on Sunday, November 27th, 
nine regiments of cavalry, one regiment 
of mounted infantry, two batteries of 
artillery, a pioneer corps, and pontoon 
train moved out from Baton Rouge on 
the Clinton plank road.4 

Davidson’s force numbered close to 
4,000 troopers and included “most of 


the available cavalry” in the Department 


of the Gulf. The Federal horse soldiers | 


were divided into two divisions. The 
first or lead division included the first 
brigade’s 118th Illinois Mounted Infan- 
try, 6th Missouri Cavalry, and 14th New 
York Cavalry, the second brigade’s, 11th 
New York Cavalry, 2nd Illinois Cavalry, 


under the command of the 4th Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry’s previous colonel, 39-year- 
old Brigadier General Joseph Bailey. 
An Ohio native who had studied civil 


engineering in Illinois prior to the war, | 


Bailey had recently gained great noto- 
riety during the Red River campaign 
when, as Banks’ chief engineer, he saved 
Admiral David Porter’s stranded fleet 
by raising the level of the Red River 
through a series of dams. * 

The second or rear division was un- 


_ der the leadership of the Ist Texas Cav- 


alry’s “tall, gaunt, cold-eyed and rather 
commanding” 37-year-old Brigadier 
General Edmund J. Davis. A Florid- 
ian by birth, Davis had moved with his 


| widowed mother to Galveston, Texas in 
January 1848. Davis studied law and in | 


1856 was named a judge in the Twelfth 
Judicial District at Brownsville by Texas 
Governor Elisha Pease. When he re- 
fused to take the oath of loyalty to the 
Confederacy in 1861, the state vacated 


Brigadier Genral (later brevet major 
general) John Wynn Davidson (1824- 
1881) was a Virginian who remained 
loyal to the United States. He is said 
to have refused a commission in the 
Confederate army at the start of the 
war. He was injured when his horse fell 
on him in Montana in 1879 and died 
two years later while on sick leave. 


his judgeship. Davis fled Texas in May 
1862 and crossed into Mexico where 
he recruited the 1st Texas Cavalry from 
“large numbers of disaffected Texas 
Unionists.” Davis’ command consisted 
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Brigadier General (later brevet major general) Joseph Bailey (1825-1867) was the 
man whose ingenuity saved the U.S. fleet during the Red River Campaign. After the 
war he settled in Missouri and was elected sheriff in the fall of 1866. In March of 
the following year he was shot by a pair of bushwhackers whom he had arrested. 


of his own third brigade (minus the | 
87th Illinois Mounted Infantry), which | 
included the 1st Texas Cavalry, 2nd New 
York Veteran Cavalry, 1st Louisiana 
Cavalry, and the fourth brigade’s 12th 
Illinois Cavalry. Also attached to Davis’ 
division was the reserve artillery’s Chi- 
cago Mercantile Battery. ° 
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The head of Davidson’s column 
reached the Comite River at 10:15 AM. 
Bailey’s first brigade, led by the 118th 
Illinois’ Colonel John Fonda, crossed 
the river first, then halted a half-mile 
out and waited for the rest of the troops 
to cross. The Comite was running high 
at the time and many of the troopers’ 
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smaller horses were “obliged to swim 
the river.” Davidson kept his horse- 
| men moving up the Clinton road until 
_ a suitable campground was reached at 
2 PM. The soldiers bivouacked here 
_ by brigades. Colonel Fonda assigned 
| his troopers’ security to the 4th Wis- 
consin Cavalry’s Company M. A weary 
Sergeant John Bacon moved out to his 
post and watched the troops “coming 
in all the time.” Bacon was relieved a 
few hours later after which he, Com- 
pany M’s Captain Michael Misner, and 


| | Sergeant Ozro Fobes erected a tent of 


ponchos and made a bed of cornhusks. 
The weather was very moderate and the 

_ three slept “comfortably,” though not 
| for very long. “Reveille,” Bacon wrote, 
| “sounded long before daylight and we 
ate our breakfast by starlight.” ® 

Fonda’s troopers were drawn up in 
| line just before midnight on the 27th. 
| General Bailey and his staff rode by and 
were greeted with “tremendous cheer- 
ing” from the Badgers. Davidson’s col- 
umn moved out “long before daylight” 
on the 28th. After halting for a rest at 
2 PM, the men rode on another three 
and a half hours before finally going 
into camp near the forks of the Clinton 
and Jackson roads, 8 miles from Clin- 
ton. The men found what shelter they 
could then turned their attention to 
their horses. “We had some trouble get- 
ting corn,” one 4th Wisconsin trooper 
recalled, “but after going all over the 
country we found enough for morn- 
ing.”7 

Davidson’s column skirted the 
town of Clinton the next morning, 
turned east and continued on to the 
Amite River. A ride of some 12 miles 
brought the Federals to the banks of 
the Amite and the charred ruins of 
William’s bridge at 5:30PM. Davidson 
summoned his pontoniers who quickly 
began laying a bridge across the river. 
The troopers pulled their horses off the 
main thoroughfare and rested briefly. 
At 9:30PM the buglers blew “Boots and 
Saddles” and by 10PM the column was 
again on its way toward Camp Moore. 
The Federal horse soldiers reached the 
Confederate conscript camp at 2 AM 
on November 30° “but [were] too late 
to capture many Rebels as they were 
warned by signal guns before we got 
half-way [there].” § 

The column continued east and 
passed through Greensburg on its way 


to the railway station at Tangipahoa. 
Bailey’s advance arrived at Tangipahoa 
near 9 AM and captured the town after 


“slight resistance.” The main body of | 


Davidson’s horse soldiers soon came up 
and rapidly went about the business of 
destruction. Almost all of the public 
and government buildings were burned. 
Five miles of track of the New Orleans, 


Jackson and Great Northern Railroad | 


and the railroad bridge over the Tan- 
gipahoa River were also destroyed. As 
the 2nd Illinois Cavalry’s band stood in 
the public square playing “Yankee Doo- 
dle” and “Dixie’, “pillaging commenced 
in good earnest,” recalled one 4th Wis- 


consin trooper, “[with] large quantities | 


of tobacco and sugar &c [being] taken 
or distroyed (sic).” ? 

Davidson and his men rode east out 
of Tangipahoa at 11 AM. They reached 
Oak Grove post office late in the af- 
ternoon and went into camp 13 miles 
north of their next stop, Franklinton. 
The first division’s troopers were in the 
saddle and on the road by 6 AM the 
next morning, Thursday, December Ist. 
The advance galloped into Franklinton 
at sunset and captured 25 prisoners. 
Bailey’s troopers also interrupted a 
wedding ceremony, thoroughly sur- 
prising the bride and bridegroom who 


“took to horseback and fled.” Davis’ | 


division arrived in town “just at dusk” 
and went into camp at 8 PM. One 4th 
Wisconsin trooper complained that 
the camp was “not in a very convenient 
place as we had to go about a mile 
for water to cook with.” A tired John 
Bacon recorded in his diary, “We only 
made 13 miles to day on account of 
having to build a bridge across a bayou 
& repairing an old bridge across the 
river [probably the Bogue Chitto River] 
so that the artillery could cross. There 
has been 5 wagons burnt today so as to 
enable us to move faster. We have had 
splended (sic) weather so far on our 
raid.” 10 

Though Davidson had his column 
in motion by 7:30 AM the next morn- 
ing, the march was painfully slow. The 


Federals were now deep in the swamps | 


of north-central Louisiana and the 
roads had begun to suffer as a result. 
Most of the partly submerged thor- 
oughfares had to be painstakingly cor- 
duroyed in order to get the wagons and 
artillery through. Even so, the horses 
became mired in many places and 


“some could not be got out.” By 2 PM 
the column had progressed only two 
and a half miles in spite of the fact that 
the troopers, when possible, had “trot- 
ted and loped” their horses. Davidson’s 
men struggled northeast through the 
swamps another four miles before halt- 
ing to feed their mounts at 6 PM. Jaded 
troopers and mounts wended their way 
through bayous and swamps another 
six and a half toilsome miles before 
camping in a pine wood between 2 and 
3 AM on December 3rd. !! 

Davidson was now 18 miles from 
the Louisiana-Mississippi border. The 
General let his men rest until 4:30 AM 
then continued north toward the Pearl 
River. A 4th Wisconsin soldier wrote, 

We marched 16 miles over roads 
that were hardly passable. 75 men 
of the Mississippi State Malitia (sic) 
were captured today while they were 
drilling. Wherever we have been we 
have not been expected. We camped 
about 8 o'clock P.M. For the last 4 or 

5 miles every little way the roads were 

flooded with water, '* 

Davidson’s weary Federals slept un- 
til late in the morning on Sunday the 
4th. The troopers finally broke camp 
at 10 AM and reached the Mississippi 
border and Pearl River around noon. 
The pontoniers services were again re- 
quested and in a short while the bridge 
was “laid and ready for crossing.” Da- 


| vidson’s horse soldiers continued north 


through Fordsville, Mississippi, and 
bivouacked in a pine wood just above 
town at 8 PM. That evening Company 
M’s Sergeant Bacon pulled his diary 
from his saddlebags and summed up 
his thoughts on the expedition to date: 
One week ago from this morning 


we left our camp at Baton Rouge. We | 


are now about 140 miles from Baton 
Rouge in the state of Mississippi... 
We find the roads much better on 
this side of the [Pearl] river. We were 
supporting the wagon train on todays 
march, They are burning wagons as 
fast as they become empty. |? 
The mud-spattered horsemen were 
in the saddle and moving north by 6:30 
AM on Monday, the 5th. The Federal 
column reached Columbia at 1 PM and 
captured several Confederate soldiers. 
In order to reduce his wagon train, 
Davidson now paroled all prisoners 
that had been captured in Louisiana. 
A portion of the 11th New York Cav- 
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alry was also detached and sent north 
to Monticello to “ascertain what rebel 
force was there.” A squadron of New 
Yorkers comprised of Companies C and 
F was left behind in Columbia to hold 
the city until the main body of troopers 
returned. Lieutenant Calvert and his 
comrades in Company F were “heartily 
glad of the rest this arrangement gave 
us; but we had some lively skirmishing 
with the enemy, who peppered us from 
across the river .. . this completely frus- 
trated [our] intention of taking a bath 
in the clear, refreshing water, cool and 
crisp as air.”!4 

The remainder of Davidson's horse 
soldiers turned east at Columbia and 
rode on all night without stopping. At 
8 AM the next morning, December 6th, 
the 4th Wisconsin Cavalry was pulled 
out of the advance and sent to the rear 
to guard against an expected attack. 
After marching through “the largest 
swamp” one soldier had ever seen, the 
Badgers were again ordered to the front. 
“Through some misunderstanding of 
the order,” a Wisconsin trooper penciled 
in his diary, “we galloped about 5 miles 
through mires and over fallen trees. It 
was hard on our horses and will be the 
cause of many giving out sooner than if 
it had been otherwise.” Davidson’s men 
finally went into camp at 8 PM after a 
taxing march of 25 miles. Most of the 
fatigued troopers immediately untacked 
their horses and dropped to the ground. 
Troopers in the 4th Wisconsin Cavalry’s 


Brigadier General Edmund Jackson 
Davis (1827-1883) was a Texas loyalist 

| who became governor of the state in 
1869. 
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Company M, however, had “no sooner | 
unsaddled than we had orders to saddle 
up for picket [duty].” As the Badgers 
rode out on picket, the 11th New York 
Cavalry finally rejoined Davidson’s 
command sometime after 9 PM. !° 

The exhausted New Yorkers had 
also experienced an odyssey following 
their return to Columbia at 10 PM on 
the 5th of December. After feeding 
their horses and “taking a short rest,” 
the troopers had started out at 2 AM 
on Tuesday to overtake the main col- 
umn “now twelve hours’ march ahead.” 
Though the regiment had become lost 
in the woods, the New Yorkers managed 
to capture a number of mounted rebels 
who had been following them and an- 
noying their rear guard. 

Tt was not until 9 o'clock at night 
after a very hard and long day’s ride, 
recalled the 11th New York Cavalry’s 
Henry Calvert, that we came up to 
the main column as it was going into 


camp. We turned into a clearing ina | 


the forest and, having rubbed down 
our jaded horses and fed them our- 
selves, we made a couch on the wet 
but hospitable ground, and the sigh- 
ing of the wind in the pines lulled us 
to sleep, 1° 

The Federal column continued east 


towards Augusta with the 4th Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry again riding in advance of 
the second division. After a march of | 
15 miles the horse soldiers went into 
camp at 8 PM. Davidson dispatched 
the 4th Wisconsin to reconnoiter and 
secure the ford on the Leaf River. At 9 
PM, the regiment, under the command 
of Major Nelson Craigue, started on 
its mission. The Badgers rode 16 miles 
and bivouacked within two miles of the 
ford near the city of Augusta. “It is very 
cold,” a thoroughly chilled Sergeant Ba- 
con struggled to write in his diary. “This 
is the hardest night’s march we have 
had yet. We crossed ravines on horse- 
back which was hardly passable for a | 
man. The roads most of the way were | 
flooded with water up to our horses’ 
knees.” '” 

The 4" Wisconsin Cavalry’s William 
Weed never forgot the privations he 
and Davidson’s horse soldiers encoun- 
tered during the raid. In a deposition 
for a pension increase written for fellow 
trooper Jason Root 18 years after the 
war’s end, Weed recalled, “... we were 
ordered on another [raid] from Baton 


Colonel (later brevet brigadier general) 
John Giles Fonda (1822-1910) had 


previously served as a first lieutenant | 


in the 2nd Illinois cavalry and major in 
the 12th Illinois Cavalry. 


Rouge La to cut telegraph and Rail- 
road lines north of Mobile AL... We 
marched through the swamps of south- 


| ern Mississippi for days and weeks and 
| a good share of the time were wading 


through mud and mire up to our hips 
it being so deep that we could not ride 
our horses and during this march expe- 
rienced some of the worst sleet storms 
that I ever saw ...”18 

The Badgers spent most of Thurs- 
day the 8th watching the ford and 
waiting in camp for the main body of 
Davidson’s army to come up. Several 
troopers went out foraging and found 


a surprising preponderance of livestock | 


and crops in the immediate area. A 
satiated 4th Wisconsin soldier’s diary 
entry read, “We have lived in gay style. 
We have had chickens, turkeys, Geese, 
hogs, sweet potatoes & honey to eat.” 
The remainder of Davidson’s force ar- 
rived at about 6 PM. Scouts sent across 
the river detected a heavy force of rebels 
and the planned crossing of the Pasca- 
goula at this point was postponed. !? 
Shortly after his arrival, Davidson 
came into possession of a Mobile news- 
paper that contained “full accounts of 
[our] strength and designs . . . [Our] 
daily marches and progress [were] also 
telegraphed to Meridian [Mississippi] 
.. and to Mobile.” Davidson now 
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Rager D. Lunt collection 


believed that Confederate troops were 
on their way south from Meridian, and 
perhaps north from Mobile, to defend 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. In order 
| to confirm his suspicions and delay, if 
possible, any enemy force coming from 
Meridian, Davidson sent the 2nd New 
York Veteran Cavalry, 1st Louisiana 
Cavalry, and part of the 11th New York 
Cavalry, all under the command of the 
_ 2nd New York’s Lieutenant Colonel Asa 
Gurney, over the Leaf and Chickasawha 
Rivers “with orders, via Leakesville, to 
| cut the telegraph and destroy what of 
the road [they] could, while my main 
column crossed below on the Pasca- 
goula and struck for a lower point of 
the [Mobile and Ohio] railroad.” If met 
by a superior force, Gurney was to fall 
back along the east bank of the Chicka- 
sawha and Pascagoula Rivers and join 
the main column at Fairley’s Ferry on 
the Pascagoula. 7° 

On the morning of the 9th, Gurney 
led his troopers east across the Leaf 
River, while Davidson’s column con- 
tinued south to Fairley’s Ferry. “The 
rain,’ Davidson would later report, “fell 
in such torrents as to render the roads 
almost impassable. Davis’ division was 
“unable to make any progress, and the 
streams rose so between the head and 
rear of his column as to sweep out an 
ammunition wagon, which could not 
be saved.” After a miserable march of 
16 miles, Davidson’s thoroughly sodden 
horse soldiers reached Fairley’s Ferry 
and went into camp. 7! 

Gurney left the Ist Louisiana Cav- 
alry at the Leaf River ford to “cover the 
retreat, should one be necessary,” and 
continued on in pursuit of the expedi- 
| tion’s objective which was the destruc- 
| tion of a bridge on the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad at a village called “State Line” 
near the Alabama border. Gurney, his 
2nd New York Veterans, two companies 
of which were “supplied with canteens 
of turpentine to help in the work of 
destruction,’ and Lieutenant Richard 
Littlewort’s squadron from the 11th 
New York Cavalry, reached the Chicka- 
sawha River sometime after nightfall on 
the 9th. 7 

The Federals crossed the river the 
next morning, turned north and com- 
menced their march toward State Line. 
The Empire Staters had been on the 
road only a few hours when they were 
met “in force” by Colonel Robert Mc- 


Culloch’s 2nd Missouri Cavalry and 
Leonidas Willis’ Texas Battalion of 
Cavalry. Following a “severe fight” in 
which three 2nd New York cavalrymen, 
Company A’s Sergeant Theodore Moss 
and James Wood and Company B’s Ist 
Lieutenant Albert Westinghouse, were 
killed, Gurney abandoned his objective 
and fell back. After “much hardship 
and severe fighting,” the lieutenant colo- 
nel and his New Yorkers rejoined David- 
son’s main column two days’ later. 7 

Using information gleaned from 
local inhabitants and reports sent back 
from Lieutenant Colonel Gurney fol- 
lowing his skirmish, Davidson learned 
that the enemy had amassed a “force of 
2,500 cavalry and artillery, consisting of | 
McCulloch’s brigade of Forrest’s com- | 
mand, and the Fifteenth Confederate | 
and Eighth Mississippi, to watch and 
impede our progress to the road at dif- 
ferent crossings.” With the Federals still 
almost 50 miles west of the railroad, 
Davidson realized that if the enemy 
could slow his column’s advance, “they 
would have time to concentrate at 
our designed point of attack several 
thousand infantry from Meridian and | 
Mobile.” The vituperative Mexican | 
War veteran considered his options 
and prudently chose not to cross the 
Pascagoula River. Davidson submitted 
his decision to his division command- 
ers both of whom “entirely concurred.” 
The commanding general later justified 
his course of action: 

On account of the state of the 
roads and swollen condition of the | 
streams, and their [the enemy’s] | 
perfect knowledge of our movements, 
celerity and surprise were impossi- 
bilities. To have crossed a wheel over | 
the Pascagoula would not only, in 
my opinion, have involved the loss of 
our artillery and pontoons, but most 
probably that of the whole command, 
without the power of inflicting com- 
pensating damage upon the enemy. 
Weighing well all the facts and chanc- 
es, I decided to move my command 
to this point [West Pascagoula], to be 
transferred to East Pascagoula, from 
whence a constant series of threats 
and attacks may be made upon the 


railroad. ** 

Davidson turned his column south 
and crossed Black Creek on the now 
indispensable pontoon bridge at 8 PM. 
The horse soldiers rode on another 


A postwar photograph of Sergeant John 
Bacon of the 4th Illinois Cavalry. 


two-and-a-half hours before camp- 
ing in the “tall pines.” Sunday’s march 
commenced at 9:30 AM on a “very cold 
but pleasant day.” A seven-mile trek 
brought the column to the banks of 
Red Creek at noon where the ponton- 
iers were again called upon to bridge 


the stream. The men passed through | 


“turpentine country” in the afternoon, 
an image that one impressionable Bad- 
ger thought was “worth seeing.” ?° 


Davidson’s blue coats went into 


scarce, a 4th Wisconsin soldier ob- 
served, “cannot find sufficient to half 
feed our horses.” The men also suf- 
fered from a shortage of food during 
the column’s bleak 4-day march down 
the west bank of the Pascagoula River. 
“Provisions were gone, habitations were 
few, and men and horses suffered for 
want of food, and from the hardships 
of the march in the long cold rain,” re- 
membered one 11th New York Cavalry 
officer. Some lucky soldiers, however, 
managed to eat well. 4th Wisconsin 
Cavalry Sergeant John Bacon’s Sun- 
day supper was “tip-top” and included 
“fresh pork, roasted potatoes, coffee 
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| camp at dusk. “Fodder is getting | 


& honey.” “We have got the same for 
breakfast,” he further crowed. 7 
“Boots and saddles” roused the 


| troopers at 8 AM on Monday the 12th. 


An hour later the men were in the 
saddle heading south. After marching 
five miles, it was found that the column 
had taken the wrong road. A livid Gen- 
eral Davidson made the air blue with 
expletives then ordered the whole army 
to countermarch. The horse soldiers 
proceeded another 4 or 5 miles when a 
baggage wagon broke through a bridge 
killing one man and a mule. With the 
span disabled, the remaining soldiers 
were forced to ford the “very deep” 
bayou. Some of the horses lost their 
footing during the crossing “and while 
floundering to gain it, threw their riders 


| off, thus giving them a rather unwel- 
| come bath.” 27 


The head of Davidson’s column 


| finally reached the vicinity of West 
| Pascagoula at noon. The jaded troop- 


ers went into camp on Pascagoula Bay 
within a mile and a half of town. The 
11th New York Cavalry’s Lieutenant 
Calvert viewed the future accommoda- 
tions with disdain, ”[ We] camped in 
a marsh without shelter of any kind, 
[and] suffered intensely from the cold 
and raw sea air.” At 10 o’clock that eve- 
ning close to 4,000 fatigued but greatly 
relieved horse soldiers heard a passing 
steamboat out in the bay whistle three 
times. As the last whistle blast faded in 
the distance, “it seemed as if the whole 
army was filled with the same impulse 
for there went up (as if at once) a tre- 
mendious (sic) shout,” a sergeant in the 
4th Wisconsin Cavalry wrote. “Even the 
horses seemed to understand what was 
up.” 8 

Davidson’s men had reason to be 
proud. They had ridden almost 300 
miles in 15 days through “dismal” 
swamps, blackened bayous, tall Georgia 
pine forests and “a country so poor as 
to render the transportation of subsis- 
tence a matter of necessity.” They had 
crossed four major rivers, “repaired and 
rebuilt upwards of 15 bridges, laid miles 
of corduroy over the swamps of Loui- 
siana and Mississippi” and fended off 
nightly attacks by the enemy, all with 
the loss of only 3 men killed, 8 wound- 
ed and 13 missing. A few feats of engi- 
neering and the capture of 20 prisoners, 
however, could not offset the failure of 
Davidson and his men to achieve their 
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Lieutenant Colonel Asa Gurney. 


primary objective, the destruction of 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. While 
the raid’s threat to the major southern 
railroad did draw troops and potential 
reinforcements for Hood’s army away 
from Major General Dabney Maury’s 
District of the Gulf, the number of 


soldiers probably amounted to 3,000 | 


or less. Their presence would have had 
little impact on the outcome of the up- 
coming battle at Nashville. 29 

The expedition to Pascagoula also 
brought out the worst in ungentle- 
manly behavior from some of the Fed- 
eral horsemen. A veteran of fighting 
in both theaters of the Civil War, the 
11th New York Cavalry’s Lieutenant 
Henry Calvert concluded that there 
were unseemly men in every army 
“who exercised a mania for straggling.” 
“Riding along in twos and threes,” he 
later wrote, “they [would] visit houses 
that are off the road and, being armed, 
commit depredations unworthy of true 
soldiers.” 3° 

During the Pascagoula expedi- 
tion Calvert noted, “there was a law- 
less streak in some of the troops and it 
showed itself in mean ways.” On one 
occasion, the New York trooper recalled, 
General Davidson “accosted a soldier 
who was carrying a large swag on his 
saddle, and asked him what he had in 
there. “When the luckless trooper re- 
plied, “Some things I am going to take 
back,” the general “in true Davidsonian 
style,” fired back: “Who—told you that 
you were going back? Open that swag, 


sir!” An irate Davidson peered into the | 


satchel and observed several articles of 
women’s clothing along with two pairs 
of little shoes and little socks. “The loss 
to the women and children who had 
owned these things was irreparable, 
[while] the gain [to the perpetrator] 
was nothing, for in all probability he 
would have to throw them away some- 
where on the road, and there was no 


| possibility of undoing the damage he 


had done,” admitted the remorseful | 


New York officer. >! 


Though instances of wanton steal- 
ing “roused the righteous wrath” of 
General Davidson several times dur- 
ing the Pascagoula expedition, the 
consequence of such actions paled in 
comparison to rape, which was also ru- 
mored to have occurred. Long after the 


war's end a doleful Lieutenant Calvert | 


recalled his unexpected meeting with 
the alleged victims: 

Nothing, perhaps, that happened 
in that ride of several weeks’ dura- 
tion is so retained by my memory as 
the sight of two young ladies whom 
we met one bright beautiful morn- 
ing, walking sorrowfully down the 
road, They were crying and one of 
them, who carried a sunbonnet in 
her hand, had a fresh wound on her 
cheek. I had viewed scenes that made 
me squirm as I beheld them, but that 
spot of blood on the girl’s cheek told a 
tale of guilt terribly painful and ter- 
ribly rasping. 

Men said that some of the wild 
boys of the Texan regiment, composed 
mostly of Comanche Indians, had ill- 
used these young ladies. So great was 
General Davidson’s wrath that he 
said he would like to have the offend- 
ers burned at the stake. This outrage 
was the only one of the kind which 
came under my notice during a ser- 
vice of thirty-nine months in three 
great armies; and I am glad to be able 
to say that our officers were habitu- 
ally on the watch to prevent such 
offences. When, however, the dogs of 
war are let loose, unlawful things are 
possible, even in the best regulated 
army, >! 
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(continued from page 21) Sheridan, 
John Schofield, Samuel Curtis, Sterling 
Price, Ben McCulloch, Jo Shelby and 
others whose names would be long 
remembered had trod its length. Today 
Interstate 44 roughly parallels the 
roadbed of the Civil War Springfield- 
St. Louis Road. It takes imagination to 
conjure up images of marching soldiers 
while speeding along in air-conditioned, 
SUV comfort. But a significant portion 
of the original Wire Road still exists 
between Springfield and Fort Smith. 
Some of the road north of Pea Ridge, 
and most of the route over the Boston 
Mountains, remains one-lane and 
unpaved. Here the traveler can more 
easily imagine the aching backs and 
sore feet of the men who contested for 
control of the road at the same time that 
they cursed its mud.*! 
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DO YOU KNOW? | 


This issue’s questions all relate to | 

Louisiana. 

1. The Confederate state government of LA 
spent most of the war at this town after 
leaving Baton Rouge. 

2. This former United States vice president 
led the Confederate attack on Baton 
Rouge on August 5, 1862. 

| 3. This officer was in command of the 
Confederate flotilla defending New 
Orleans against Captain David G. 
Farragut's attack in April 1862. 

4, This man was the senior Confederate 
general of those born in Louisiana. 

5. This was the number of the Union army 
corps that formed the field troops of the 
Department of the Gulf. 

| 6. This battle of the Red River Campaign 
led to General Banks’ retreat. 

7. This African American unit, recruited in 
Louisiana, was the first official USCT unit 
to be mustered into northern service. 

TEASER 

This was the official designation of 
Major Chatham R. Wheat’s Louisiana 

battalion, which fought at First Manassas. 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-7 
can be found below. If you think you know 
the answer to the Teaser question, submit it by 
email to northandsouth@netptc.net or by snail 
mail to North & South, 31718 Old Ranch Park 
| Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The author of the 
first correct answer drawn from the North & 

South hat will receive a book prize. 

WE HAVEA WINNER 
The Do You Know? feature in Volume 11, 

#3 reproduced photographs of twenty Civil 

War personalities. The teaser question asked 

what the first ten had in common that they 

did not have in common with the second 

ten, and what #s 9 an 10 had in common 

that they did not have in common with #s 

1-8. We received a flood of correct answers. 

The first ten died during the Civil War and 

the second ten did not. Numbers 9 and 10 were 

not killed in action, unlike #s 1-8. The correct 
answer drawn was that of Lloyd B. Allred of 

Sacramento, CA. He receives as his book prize 

a copy of In the Shadow of the Patriarch by 

Damon Eubank. (Other correct answers 

referred to where the men died or served; all 

correct answers, even the unexpected ones, 
were entered in the drawing. 
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National Archives 


In the Old North State 


JAY GILLISPIE 


One thing most people studying 
the Civil War can agree on is that the 
war started because eleven slave states 
declared themselves independent of the 


United States and members of a new | 


Confederate States of America. Dis- 
agreement may (and does) exist as to 
whether those eleven states possessed 


the constitutional right to do such a | 
thing; but that secession led the United | 


States to resort to military means to 
reassert legal and political control of 


those states is accepted as the answer to | 


why the military clash between North 
and South happened. The bigger ques- 
tion, the more hotly debated question, 
is what caused those states to secede in 
the first place? Many, especially profes- 


sional Ph.D.-holding historians, cite | 


white Southerners’ fears that a “Black 
Republican” administration would 


move to abolish slavery in America. | 


Southerners thus seceded to escape 


one government with an abolitionist | 


domestic agenda and to live under one 
dedicated to protecting the region’s “pe- 
culiar institution.” Others, especially 
descendents of Confederate soldiers, 
vehemently denounce the idea that 
slavery played a role in the formation of 
the Confederacy. They argue that the 
only reason the South left the Union 
was to preserve the sacred principle of 
states’ rights from corrupt Northerners 
who sought to centralize governmental 
authority and reduce the states to po- 
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litical slaves of the national (Yankee- 
dominated) government. 

Too often discussions about what 
caused those eleven states to secede 
have taken on an “either-or” quality 
where the participants plead one fac- 
tor OR the other factor. To be sure 
there have been individuals who have 
pointed out that this question is more 
complex than “slavery or state rights,” 
but I think we can agree that most of 
the time people addressing it stress one 
cause or the other as the major cause 
with the other one playing a distant 
second fiddle. What I hope to illustrate 
in this brief essay is that secession was 
brought on by the white South’s desire 
to maintain the institution of slavery 


and by the desire to maintain broader 
political principles Southern citizens 
believed were critical to their ability to 
maintain their individual freedom and 
equality. This look at North Carolin- 
ians’ views on slavery and state rights in 
the late 1850s through the secession cri- 
sis suggests very strongly that Tar Heels 
were pro-slavery and determined not 
to allow outside forces to tamper with 


the institution. It is also quite clear that | 


antebellum North Carolinians viewed 
Northern meddling with slavery as part 
of a broader and more dangerous plot 
to reduce them and their fellow slave- 
holding brethren to 2"-class citizenship 
in the Union, something they would 
not, and could not, submit to. 

The fact that most whites in North 
Carolina were not slaveowners has often 
been brought up as evidence that slav- 
ery’s protection and perpetuation could 
not have been a motive for secession. If 
most people were not actively involved 
in the peculiar institution, if most had 
no direct economic stake in slavery, 
then the majority of Confederates 
could not have become Confederates 


because of an overt desire to protect the | 


institution of slavery. The key problem 
with this argument is that it oversimpli- 
fies and underestimates the number of 
Tar Heels who most certainly did derive 
economic benefits from slavery and 
would have understandably resisted at- 


tempts by outsiders to rip those benefits | 


away from them. A study of antebellum 
North Carolina politics revealed that in 
1860 29.1% of North Carolina families 


were slaveowning families, a minority | 


but a very significant minority. That 
was only slightly less than in Louisiana 
(31%) and not too far below Alabama’s 
total of 35.1% of families owning at 
least one slave. When it is considered 
that the entire family, not just the actual 
slaveholder, benefitted from owning 
slaves then it is easy to see that a signifi- 
cant number of North Carolinians were 


Abraham Lincoln 


them. Thus both the significant sla- 
veowning minority and those who one 
day hoped to enter that class in North 
Carolina had an economic stake in slav- 
ery’s protection and perpetuation.’ 

Of course the benefits North Caro- 
linians and other white Southerners 
derived from slavery were not restricted 
to the economic sphere. Too often it 
is forgotten that slavery was believed 
to provide important social benefits 
for the non-slaveholding majority that 
they certainly thought worth preserv- 
ing. There developed in the antebellum 
South, as part of the general proslavery 
argument, the idea that slavery as- 
sured all whites true social equality. 
No matter what differences existed in 
wealth between planters, yeomen, and 
poor whites, socially they were equal. 
Southerners argued that the peculiar 
institution could provide this sort of 
egalitarian society because, as one pro- 
claimed, it “promotes equality among 
the free by dispensing with grades and 
castes among them....” The archetypal 
defender of slavery’s many “benefits”, 
George Fitzhugh, claimed that unlike in 


| the free states, whites in the slave states 


tied economically to slavery. Many of | 


those who were not in the slaveowning 
class at that point no doubt had that as 
their ultimate goal given that slavery 


was profitable and was the pathway to | 


wealth and standing in the state and the 
region. These individuals would have, 
and did ultimately, resist what they per- 
ceived to be the North’s attempt to take 
future economic opportunities from 


“are equal in privilege, if not in wealth. 
Our slaves...do all the hard work, and 
fill all menial positions.” Alabama po- 
litical leader William L. Yancey once 
proclaimed to an audience: “Your fa- 
thers and my father built this govern- 
ment on two ideas, the first is that the 
white race is the citizen, and the master 
race, and the white man is the equal of 
every other white man.” In 1848 John 
C. Calhoun argued that in the South 
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“the two great divisions of society are 


| not the rich and the poor, but white 


and black; with all the former, the poor 
as well as the rich, belong to the upper 
class, and are respected and treated as 
equals...and hence have a position of 
pride of character that neither poverty 
nor misfortune can deprive them.” 

The Asheville News, based in the 
western part of the state where slavery 


| was least entrenched, echoed these 


sentiments in 1859, asserting that in 
the South “society rests upon natural 
distinctions, where all those whom 
God has created equal are placed on the 
same broad ground of an equal citizen- 
ship, and the inferior negro race, ...[is 
in its] normal condition of social sub- 
ordination....” In 1860 the paper ran a 


| diatribe against the North’s inequitable 


society where the “wage slaves” were 
degraded and treated as inferiors. The 
Fayetteville Observer also claimed that 
the Northern white poor and working- 
class were not treated as equals by their 
wealthier neighbors and employers. 
The lower class whites were generally 
exploited in the free labor states, it was 
claimed, where “almost universally, 
there is no sympathy between the ser- 
vant and the master or mistress, no 
attachments,...no nursing of a sick 
servant, no employment of one except 
while he or she remains well enough to 
work. When sick they are discharged, to 
get well as they can, or to die or starve, 
as the chance may be.” To whites of the 
antebellum South it was clear that a key 
difference between free labor and slave 
labor was that the former produced in- 
equality between whites and potentially 
explosive class antagonisms while the 
latter avoided both. One did not have 
to be a slaveholder to appreciate the 
distinction and to see the institution as 
socially beneficial for all whites.’ 

Most whites in the state understood 
not only the social benefits from living 
in a slave society as opposed to a free la- 
bor one, but also tended to believe that 
slave labor society was far less destruc- 
tive to them physically. Life in the free 
states was thought to be more unstable 
and more violent than life in the slave 
states. One Raleigh newspaper in 1859 
argued that in the North every political 
or social question “excites commotion, 
and is deeply imbued with an element 
of fanaticism.” Of course the antislav- 


ery forces were the main cause. “Aboli- 
tionism, the head and front of a family 
of isms as numerous as the catalogues 
of folly and wickedness as capable of 
containing...is still daily bringing forth 
its new progenies to excite the base pas- 
sions of the human heart, and to curse 
the country.” The Fayetteville Observer 
reported a year earlier: “We think that 
some of the people in the Northern cit- 
ies are beginning to see, what has long 
been apparent to Southern people, that 
there is far more danger of popular 
commotion and violence there than 
here.” The paper went on to chastise 
“those Northern fanatics, who distress 
themselves about Southern institutions, 
[who] would do well to ponder over” 
the more numerous and dangerous 
problems in their own region. From 
Raleigh came the concern that in the 
free states people are so consumed with 
petty financial issues that their “whole 
nervous system becomes morbidly 
excited by the daily anxiety attending 
the rise and fall of stocks.” The result is 
that many become “hopelessly dement- 
ed.” In December 1859 the Greensboro 
Patriot and Flag echoed the idea that 
the South’s slave labor agricultural soci- 
ety was more conducive to good mental 
health than free labor capitalism. Ac- 
cording to one article, businessmen 
become greedy and that obsession for 
money “disturbs the brain by violently 
exciting hope and fear.” The Charlotte 
Western Democrat even claimed to have 
evidence that life expectancy was short- 
er in the free states than in the slave 
states. “Gentlemen,” which would have 
been defined in the story as the planter 
elite, lived the longest — 68 years. Next 
were “agriculturalists” who lived to be 


63 on average. Then the numbers drop | 


dramatically. Those occupations most 
associated with the North could expect 
to die before age 50. “Traders” lived to 
age 46, “mechanics and manufacturers” 
to 43, and “machinists” could expect to 
keel over at 36. Here again can be seen 
the fact that North Carolinians did not 
have to own slaves to believe they ben- 
efited in some tangible way from living 
in a slave society. To have Northerners 
take the institution from them would 
have meant allowing Northerners to 
impose a less stable, less healthy way of 
life upon them.’ 

Like other white Southerners, those 
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in North Carolina were white suprema- 
cists who could see nothing but hor- 
ror in the prospect of slavery’s death 
and the possibility that with it would 
come that most terrifying specter, black 
equality. “Races,” a Charlotte paper 
reported in 1857, “have never amal- 
gamated without virtual destruction. 
Wherever it has been attempted, almost 
without exception, the superior race 
has sunk to the low and degraded posi- | 
tion of the inferior.” Such a position 
was not unique to white Southerners; at 
the time Westerners, be they American 
or European would have found little to 
quarrel with in the Charlotte paper’s 
conclusion. White Northerners certain- 
ly did not and enacted all sorts of laws 
to separate the races and keep African 
Americans subordinate to whites. To 
think that white Northerners were any 
more racially enlightened at this time 
simply is not remotely historically accu- 
rate. The point here is not to condemn 
past generations for views we do not | 
approve of today; the point is merely 
to help demonstrate why maintaining 
slavery would have been important to 
virtually every white Southerner before 
the Civil War, not just those who were 
actually owners of slaves." 

When Southerners heard the term 
abolitionism, they understood that term 
to mean not merely the end of a partic- 
ular labor system; they understood it to 
be the end of white control of an inferi- | 
or population and the elevation of that 
inferior population to social and politi- 
cal equality with themselves. Such a 
vision of the future was truly horrifying 
to most whites at the time and many 
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viewed the Republican Party as being 
in league with the abolitionists to bring 
just such a social calamity down on 
North Carolinians’ heads. A Salisbury 
newspaper wrote that the Republicans 
had constantly represented “the institu- 
tion as a compound of horrors” that 
must be eradicated by fair means or 
foul. Another paper pointed out what 
many already believed when it said 


| that the John Brown Raid showed what 
_ abolitionists and their political wing, 


the “Black Republicans” had in mind, 
which was “to overthrow the supremacy 


| of the white man of the South and 


equalize the races—in short, to compel 
others to disregard the distinctions of 
nature and fraternize with negroes as 
[they do]}.” In Canada where slavery 
was outlawed, according to the Asheville 
News in 1859: “It is the commonest 
thing to find in all Canada, burly, black 
buck African husbands actually legally 
married to white females. In fact it is 
the rule rather than the exception.” The 
fear of such intimate racial mixing was 
echoed in Charlotte, where the Western 
Democrat related the story of a Sarah 
Judson of Michigan who, at the tender 
age of 18 was forced by her “red-hot ab- 
olitionist” father to marry “a black buck 
negro.” The North Carolina Whig relat- 
ed a story illustrating that abolitionists 
and their allies were racial equalizers in 
1859. According to the story the writer 
witnessed an abolitionist entering a res- 
taurant where he was accompanied to 
the table by a black friend to sit down 
as an equal dinner companion. The 
owner removed him but after the meal 
the abolitionist tried to make his black 
friend feel better about getting kicked 
out of the dinning room. As part of 
his efforts he “put his arm around the 
black fondly caressing him.” The writer 
referred to this final act as a “disgusting 
maneuver” because of the intimacy, the 
social equality, it represented. But that 
was just the sort of “warped” activity 
abolitionism was thought to encourage. 
Wherever abolitionism took root, one 
writer argued, whites were “willing to 
take rank with a subordinate race, and 
eat, sleep, intermarry and affiliate with 
negroes.” 

If white North Carolinians, both 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders, saw 
defending slavery as in their best in- 
terests one must keep in mind that the 


term slavery conjured radically different 


images in their minds than it does in | 


our own. Where modern readers see a 
brutal, exploitive institution with no re- 
deeming qualities whatsoever, they saw 
a benign system where both whites and 
blacks coexisted in a mutually beneficial 
symbiotic relationship. Whites enjoyed 
economic and social (and even health) 
benefits and the slaves enjoyed a quality 
of life well above what they would have 
had in Africa and was even better, most 
in the South believed, than that of the 
poor deluded white “wage slaves” and 
free blacks of the North. Being proslav- 
ery in North Carolina and the rest of 
the South thus carried no stigma as it 
would today. 

Many in the state, like in the rest 
of the South, believed in the innate 
cultural and intellectual inferiority of 
non-whites generally and blacks specifi- 
cally. Whites were, in the eyes of many, 
doing blacks a favor by enslaving them 
because by doing so the slaves were ex- 
posed to a vastly superior culture they 
could learn from. From the mountains 
came the view that “the best thing to be 
done for the negro is to give him a good 
master, who will take care of him and 
make him work.” “Contact with a white 
man under the restraints of our institu- 
tions, the Carolina Watchman asserted 
in late 1859, “induces a material eleva- 
tion in his character, but left to himself 
the negro relapses into his normal con- 
dition of barbarism. Involuntary servi- 
tude is the only sphere in which he can 
be useful, and evidently the condition 
God intended he should fill in contact 
with the Anglo-Saxon race.” The North 
Carolina Standard said much the same 
thing just a few weeks later, expressing 
the widely-held view that the “true con- 
dition of the African race is that of de- 
pendence on the white man, or in other 


words, slavery.” When North Carolin- | 


ians defended slavery they honestly saw 
themselves as defending a system that 
recognized the so-called natural defi- 
ciencies of black people and put them 
in a position where they could do the 
most good for themselves and others.” 
If one wanted proof of how much 
better black people’s standard of living 
was under slavery all they had to do 
was pick up their newspapers and read 
stories about how miserable free blacks’ 
lives were. In 1858 the Fayetteville 


John C. Calhoun 


Observer gloated that a group of slaves 
emancipated in a Virginia family’s will 
were mired in poverty as free blacks. 
“The number of free negroes now liv- 
ing there is between two and three hun- 
dred, and a more miserable, destitute 
community is not to be found, though 
they have, and always had the best of op- 
portunities for improvement.” Grant- 
ing freedom was, the paper concluded, 
a well-intentioned mistake given the 
innate limitations of black people. 
Another North Carolina newspaper 


related that the English discovered that | 


freeing the slaves on their Caribbean 
islands led to misery for all, landowners 
and free blacks alike. “The negro him- 
self, though he has become free, has not 
become wise or industrious. [English] 
planters have not found that free blacks 
make good laborers. [Their] colonies 
have not risen in prosperity and afflu- 
ence above the slaveholding colonies of 
other States...” Similarly, conditions in 
Liberia, a colony set aside for free and 
emancipated blacks in Africa, were de- 
plorable because the citizens were “too 
lazy to work.” Without the benevolent 
and guiding hand of whites, freeing 
slaves amounted to “sending...negroes 
off to starve and die.” 

If the state’s newspapers are to be 
believed, those slaves that were either 
emancipated or escaped quickly dis- 
covered how much better life was as 
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a piece of property in North Carolina 
than as a human being in the North or 


| in Liberia. Stories of African Ameri- 


cans voluntarily returning to slavery 
or waxing nostalgic about the good life 
they had lost when they became free are 
not difficult to find and were taken to 
be irrefutable evidence of the peculiar 
institution’s benign and paternalistic 
nature. Many would have not thought 
of questioning the assertion that as 
long as blacks remained in their natural 
place they would “never perish for want 
of food, clothing, shelter, or protection.” 
As soon as the slave left that station, 
he or she found out how bad life could 
be. One former slave said he “was tired 
and sick of the North;...that nobody 
took care of him, and that most of the 
time he could not get anything to eat.” 
An ex-slave named Emily was reported 
to be returning from Liberia in 1859 
because she “is sick of freedom and pre- 
fers living with her mistress in the Old 
North State than to being fleeced by 
abolition friends in Liberia.” According 
to one story only twelve emancipated 
slaves out of a group of thirty in Vir- 
ginia actually completed the journey to 
Norfolk to make the move to Liberia; 
“the others escaped, preferring slavery 
to freedom.” Responding to a report 
that a miserable free black man wanted 
to return from Ohio to slavery, the 
Greensboro Patriot and Flag lashed out: 
“Serves him right. Had no business 
with freedom or Ohio either. Freedom 
was never intended for negroes..... 
Slaves are better off in Raleigh than 
poor free men in Cincinnati.” Another 
poor deluded slave (also from Ohio) 
“soon learned of the differences be- 
tween the home he had left and the dis- 
appointment to which he was doomed 
in the one he had found, and wished 
himself, as he expressed it, ‘wid marsa 
and missus in old Kentucky again.” 
Another account has a manumitted 
slave in New York, “having tasted of the 
sweets of liberty, voluntarily return[ing] 
to bondage.” 

The idea that North Carolinians, 
even the non-slaveholding majority, 
were ambivalent about slavery and its 
future seems difficult to sustain. A 
significant number of the state’s white 
citizens had a direct economic interest 
in the institution and many of those 
who did not hoped to. Whites in the 
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John Brown 


state saw it as the foundation of a soci- 
ety that offered equality for all whites 
and a good life for the slaves them- 
selves. The alternative was the North’s 


free labor society which, if imposed as | 


abolitionists and their Republican al- 
lies were thought to desire, would ruin 
Southerners’ economic lives, destroy 
that universal equality, and ruin the 
lives of both blacks and whites by de- 
stroying the prevailing “natural” racial 
order in the South. The idea that white 
North Carolinians would be willing to 
go to great lengths to preserve slavery 
because by so doing they were preserv- 
ing what Vice-President Alexander Ste- 
phens so succinctly called the South’s 
“cornerstone,” and the truly superior 
civilization that stone supported seems 
more than a little bit plausible. 

The protection of slavery is only 
part of the reason whites in North Car- 
olina left the Union and were among 
the Confederacy’s staunchest and 
most formidable defenders during the 
Civil War. To them slavery represented 
something more than just an economic 


and social system that provided them | 


with a number of benefits; it also repre- 
sented their right to be 1"-class citizens 
with the freedom to live life on their 
terms. If their right to property (slaves) 
was less protected than Northerners’ 
property rights then they would have 
lost something very important; they 
would have lost their equality in the 
Union. If Northerners could regulate or 
even take away their right to own slaves 
Southerners became mere serfs to their 
“Black Republican” lords, a situation 
that could not and would not be toler- 


| ated. As one North Carolina newspaper 
| put it: “This Union must be a union of 
coequal States, or it will cease to be 
Union as formed by our fathers.” 
North Carolina newspaper cover- 
age during the late 1850s reflects the 
state’s view that tampering with slavery 


| represented a corrupt conspiracy to 


and liberties. One newspaper called 
attempts to restrict slavery’s extension 
into the territories, “open resistance to 
the laws which recognize its existence 
and are intended to secure the rights of 
the South.” Both the Constitution and 
| the Supreme Court, via the Dred Scott 
decision, clearly recognized “the right 
of the people of any State to take their 
slaves into the territories of the United 
States” and any Northern interference 
with this right represented a diminu- 
tion of Southerners’ equal rights. One 
paper warned readers in 1856 to really 
examine James Buchanan’s statements 
and actions to make sure he would 
“protect the Southern people in their 
rights.” Readers were reminded that 
Buchanan had voted not to allow Mis- 
souri to enter as a slave state back in 
1819, a major red flag. A Raleigh news- 
paper argued 
Motives of philanthropy may 
be assigned for this unwarrantable 
interference; and weak men may 
persuade themselves for a moment 
that they are laboring in the cause 
of humanity, and asserting the 
rights of the human race; but every- 
one, upon sober reflection, will see 
that nothing but mischief can come 
from these improper assaults upon 
the feelings and rights of others. 
After John Brown’s attempt to kill 
slavery by force, a leading paper boldly 
asserted that the state “is stronger to- 
day in its rights and institutions than 


it was before this attempt to subvert | 


> 


them.” The Asheville News articu- 
lated in 1859 “the great importance of 
[Southern Whigs and Democrats] unit, 
ing under one banner for the defense 
of their rights and the protection of 
their property under the Constitution 
against the progressive assaults of Black 
Republican abolitionists.” This same 
paper urged all in the state to vote for 
John Breckenridge of the Southern 
Democrat ticket (over the Constitu- 
tional Union Party) because he was the 
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undermine their constitutional rights 


only candidate “able to withstand the 
assaults of the Black Republicans upon 
the property of the South...” The bot- 
tom line was, as one paper put it in No- 


| vember 1859: 


Negroes are property under 
the laws of fifteen States of the 
Confederacy, and are recognized as 
property by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Whatever may be the views of 
individuals in regard to the wisdom, 
morality, or policy of such laws, 
they are as much bound to respect 
that species of property as any other 
article which is the subject of own- 
ership. 

Northerners were free to disapprove 
of Southern institutions, the most com- 
mon euphemism for slavery, but they 
were not free to take those institutions 
from Southerners." 

When the Republicans took the 
White House in the 1860 election the 
event was viewed by the Deep South 
as a sign that the national government 
was in the hands of radicals who would 
take their rights from them. The only 
recourse was to secede from the United 
States and form a new republic that 
would protect not only those rights 
enumerated and protected under the 
old Constitution but specifically the 
right of people to own slaves and use 
that species of property without any 
interference from the national govern- 
ment. When the seven Deep South 
states left the Union and created the 
Confederate States of America that is 
precisely what they did, making sure 
to specifically guarantee slaveholders’ 


| rights as inalienable in the Confederate 


Constitution. 
North Carolina did not, however, 
immediately jump out of the Union 


| because Abraham Lincoln won the elec- 


tion. Pockets of secessionists did exist 
in the state. One Charlotte paper urged 
joining South Carolina right away be- 
cause Republican rule meant that they 
would “see our institutions subverted, 
our wealth gradually swept away, and 
our fair land over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals of Northern fanaticism.” 
Another railed that Lincoln’s election 
was a direct threat to “the safety of our 
property” and that a Republican admin- 
istration would be “the lash upon our 
shoulders.” But most did not believe 
they should necessarily follow South 


Carolina’s lead right away. The Repub- 
lican victory was distressing, of course, 
given that many agreed with one news- 
Paper’s opinion that “Black Republican- 
ism contemplates the vassalage of the 
South to the North,” but that did not 
necessarily mean that North Carolin- 
ians’ rights were in any immediate dan- 
ger. Most felt that, “while determined 
not to submit to the administration of 
the government on black Republican 
principles, it would be our duty to give 
Mr. Lincoln a trial and preserve the 
government if possible from disruption 
and destruction.” One Tar Heel spoke 
for many when he said: “The North 
Carolinian who has not State pride suf- 
ficient to make him indignantly spurn 
any attempt of our Southern neighbor 
to dragoon this State into treason and 
civil war, is a bastard son of the soil on 
which was first sounded the key-note 
of American liberty.” North Carolina 
should at least wait until Lincoln took 
office, he said, “before madly doing that 
which cannot be undone” as South Car- 
olina had done. “We rejoice to know,” 
a piedmont paper wrote, “that in North 
Carolina there are but few, very few, 


who regard the election of Lincoln...a 


sufficient cause for disunion.”” 

North Carolina’s unionism was 
conditional, though. If, once Lincoln 
took office in March, his administration 
said or did anything that suggested that 
Southerners’ rights and equal status 
would not be respected by the Repub- 
licans then North Carolina would not 
stay in the Union another minute. The 
North Carolina Standard captured the 
sentiment of the state when it printed a 
resolution saying that “the Union of the 
States can only be perpetuated so long 
as it continues to be a Union of equals. 
We are still devoted to it, and would 
behold its dissolution with profound 
regret; yet if we cannot hold our slave 
property, and at the same time enjoy re- 


pose and tranquility in the Union” then | 


North Carolina would have no choice 
but to join the Confederacy. From 
Greensboro came the commonly-held 
sentiment: “We will cling to the Union 
as long as we can do so with safety and 
honor; and when safety is threatened or 
honor touched, we will leave it.” A pub- 


lic meeting in Wilkes County resolved | 


in December 1860 that the state should 
try to work with the Lincoln admin- 


istration but “if after exhausting such 
means as are consistent with our rights 
and common safety, we are unable to 
secure safety in the Union, we are as 
ready as any people to sacrifice our 
blood and treasure to maintain and pre- 
serve our institutions out of the Union” 
‘A similar meeting in Orange County 
in early 1861 denounced secession but 
resolved to resist any “encroachments... 
on the rights and interests of slavery as 
an established institution of the South- 
ern States, protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the Union.” Should Lincoln say 


or do anything that could be perceived | 


as an assault on North Carolina’s equal 
and constitutional rights, the Old North 
State would not hesitate to leave the old 
Union.” 

As far as most North Carolinians 


were concerned, Lincoln presented 
himself in March and April 1861 as a 
true “Black Republican” out to under- 
mine their equality and rights. Most in 
the state thought that South Carolina 
and the other six states that had joined 
it in secession had acted rashly but they 
did not believe that they had done any- 
thing inconsistent with their right to 
self government, to live under a govern- 
ment of their choosing. Such was, after 
all, an idea right out of the Declaration 
of Independence. As the Charlotte 
Western Democrat said in April, “The 
Democrat has ever maintained the right 
of secession, but opposed its exercise 
until all hope of an equitable settlement 
was lost.” A more moderate voice from 
Greensboro denied any legal right to 
secede but at the same time noted that 


Confederate vice president Alexander Stephens 
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the “right of revolution is an inherent 
right in every form of Government.” 
That was something of a distinction 
without a difference. The point is that 
whether one called the actions of the 
seven Deep South states legally right or 
morally justified as a means to preserve 
individual liberties as the thirteen colo- 
nies had done in 1776, North Carolin- 
ians believed those Deep South states 
had made a choice and that the Lincoln 
administration had no legitimate au- 
thority to take their right to choose 
their own government away from them. 
Lincoln’s message repudiating that right 
to self government by denying the right 
of secession was viewed in North Caro- 
lina as a declaration of war on Southern 
equality and rights. The administra- 
tion’s call for 75,000 volunteers to, as 
most Tar Heels saw it, dragoon the 
Confederate States into a country they 
no longer wished to live in was the last 
straw.” 

The rather quick (Lincoln had 
been in office barely thirty days) resort 
to armed coercion against the Deep 
South following the Fort Sumter crisis 
was all the proof North Carolinians 
needed that their rights were unsafe 
in the Union. To most in the state the 
call for troops showed that Republicans 
would not be bound by the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence or by the 
Constitution. They would rule by de- 
cree and by force. Governor John Ellis 
called the troop demand “a direct step 
towards the subjugation of the whole 
South, and the conversion of a free Re- 
public...into a military despotism” Ac- 
cording to a New Bern resident, 

The mask has fallen and the 

Black Republican administration 
stands forth in all its hideous de- 
formity. A war of coercion has been 
openly proclaimed and each State 
has been called on to furnish men 
to put down what the President is 
pleased to call a ‘rebellion’ in the se- 
ceded States. A free people unwill- 
ing to submit to wrong and oppres- 
sion and fighting for their rights are 
to be butchered by the power of this 
great Government. 

From Raleigh came, “The proclama- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln has left to the peo- 
ple of the border States no alternative 
but resistance or unconditional submis- 
sion. The Southern man who could 
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quietly submit...is fit only for a slave.” 
“Tt must be apparent now,” voiced an- 
other from the state’s capital, “that all 
the slaveholding States must unite in 
a solid phalanx to resist the attempt of 
the Black Republican administration 
to subjugate it.” Even the Greensboro 
Patriot and Flag, which had held out 
hope into April of a peaceful resolution 
to the secession crisis had to admit that 
the United States government “is now 
in the hands of those, who by educa- 
tion, and the teachings of fanatics have 
grown up inimical to our institutions, 
and who are now striving by every 
means in their power to convert [the 
government] into an instrument of op- 
pression and to use to our utter ruin 
and destruction.” Another citizen who 
had formerly described himself as “as 
strong a union man as any in the state 
up to the time [of] Lincoln’s procla- 
mation for 75,000 volunteers” said 
afterwards “that the South had either to 
submit to abject vassalage or assert her 
rights at the point of a sword.”"* 

In the final analysis it is clear that 
when North Carolinians officially se- 
ceded on May 20, 1861 to become the 
eleventh and final state to officially join 
the Confederacy they did so to protect 
and perpetuate slavery. Contemporary 
North Carolinians would no doubt find 
it odd that many modern Southerners 
bristle at the slightest suggestion that 
slavery’s protection was a major vari- 
able in the secession equation. They 
understood and never denied during 
the years leading up to the secession cri- 
sis that their society rested firmly upon 
the institution and that whites benefit- 
ed from it in a variety of ways whether 
they owned slaves or not. When North 
Carolinians left the Union they often 
said they were doing so to preserve their 
“institutions” and their “rights.” These 
were euphemisms for slavery—what 
other “institution” or “right” existed in 
North Carolina and the South that did 
not also exist in the North? 

But it is just as true that Confeder- 
ate soldiers did not charge any breast- 
works or endure the privations of 


| military life in the field for four years 


merely or solely to defend the South’s 
peculiar institution. When General 
James Pettigrew launched his section of 
the famous Pickett-Pettigrew charge at 
Gettysburg with: “For the honor of the 
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Governor John Ellis 


good Old North State, forward!” slavery 
was the last thing on his or his men’s 
mind. Rather, notions that they were 
defending their freedom—the freedom 
to live life as they saw fit. Acceptance of 
Northern restrictions or prohibitions 
on what Tar Heels deemed to be their 
legitimate property rights was merely 
the first degrading step down the road 
to 2"*-class citizenship in the Union, 
to that “vassalage” and “subjugation” 
so often spoken of in the antebellum 
period. Free men of honor did not 
submit to attempts to rip their equality 
and their rights away from them. So, 
while it is true that slavery’s protec- 
tion was inextricably linked to North 
Carolina’s secession from the Union, it 
is also true that North Carolinians saw 
themselves as fighting for something 
larger and more noble than slavery per 
se; they saw themselves as fighting for 
the right of self government and to live 
life on their terms in a nation where all 
citizens had equal rights. 
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Commanding Lincoln’s Navy: 
Union Naval Leadership During 
the Civil War. 

By Stephen R. Taaffe. Annapolis, MD: 
Naval Institute Press, 2009. 


The U.S. Navy played a key role in 
the Civil War, helping to win some of 
the conflict’s key battles, including Forts 
Henry and Donelson in February 1862, 
Shiloh in April 1862, New Orleans in 


| April-May 1862, Vicksburg in July 1863, 


Mobile Bay in August 1864, and Fort 
Fisher in January 1865. In this impor- 
tant book, Stephen R. Taaffe, professor 
of history at Stephen F. Austin State 
University, examines the roles played by 
Union naval commanders. 

Understandably, President Abraham 
Lincoln devoted most of his time 
spent on military matters to the army, 
considered to be the key to a Union 
victory. Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles and his able assistant, Gustavus 
V. Fox, carried on the naval war largely 
on their own, determining strategy and 
selecting key commanders. The task 
facing Welles was daunting. At the out- 
set he had only several dozen warships 
available to operate against more than 
3,500 miles of Confederate coastline, 
and for much of this distance the outer 
banks presented a double coastline. 
The Mississippi and its tributary rivers 
added another 3,615 miles, and sounds, 
bayous, rivers, and inlets along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts constituted an- 
other 2,000 miles. The Union was also 
handicapped by the fact that the largest 
Southern ports boasted substantial de- 
fensive works. 

Welles and Fox plunged into the 
task. They secured merchant ships and 
oversaw their conversion into warships, 
and they embarked on a major naval 


| building program that would see the 


U.S. Navy grow to second in size only 


to that of Great Britain. They also had 
to secure the officers and seamen for 
the new ships and establish a vast lo- 
gistical network to keep them supplied. 
Welles set strategic objectives and ap- 
pointed (and removed) commanders 
to accomplish these goals. Welles was 
a good judge of character, and he and 
Fox for the most part made excellent 
personnel decisions. As Taaffe notes, 
unlike the Union Army, which had a 
number of political appointees to high 
command, Welles’ task was made easier 
in that all of the senior naval officers 
were professionals. The vast majority 
of men selected for squadron command 
performed well. One could argue that, 
throughout the war, the navy was not 
only better led but made fewer strategic 
mistakes than did the Union army. 

Taaffe begins with a chapter treating 
Welles and his role in the development 
of naval policy. He then moves through 
the naval operations, emphasizing com- 
mand decisions. During the course 
of the war, the U.S. Navy had nine- 
teen commanders of its six important 
naval squadrons. Individuals receiv- 
ing special attention include Charles 
Stringham, Francis Du Pont, Andrew 
Foote, Henry Bell, Phillips Lee, Charles 
Davis, David Farragut, Henry Thatcher, 
Charles Wilkes, John Dahlgren, and 
David Porter. Unlike principal Union 
army commanders, most of them re- 
main largely unknown to the American 
public today because they worked in the 
relative obscurity of the blockade oper- 
ations. Taaffe is perhaps hardest on Du 
Pont, who failed to realize Welles’ cher- 
ished goal of taking Charleston by naval 
assault. Dahlgren, his replacement, also 
failed, and it is hard to imagine how 
this task could have been accomplished 
without army cooperation. 

Taaffe has carefully mined the pri- 
mary documents, including the thirty- 
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volume Official Records of the Union 
And Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion and important archival 
collections, but also the memoirs and 
secondary works. Taaffe’s well-written 
study is enhanced by a number of excel- 
lent illustrations, while maps scattered 
throughout the text show the locations 
of important naval actions. 
—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


THE RIFLE MUSKET IN CIVIL 
WAR COMBAT 
Reality and Myth 
By Earl J. Hess 
(Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
2008. Pp. viii + 288, illustrations, tables, 
notes, bibliography, index. $29.95. 
ISBN: 978-070061607-7) 
Earl J. Hess is a master historian, 
and reading his work is usually both 
pleasurable and illuminating. This is 
Hess’ tenth book on the Civil War, and 
it may be his most provocative yet. 

The Rifle Musket in Civil War 
Combat challenges the standard ex- 
planation for why the Civil War cost 
more American lives than any other in 
history. Hess is not the first scholar to 
stake out this contrary position. He 
acknowledges the earlier iconoclastic 
work of Paddy Griffith, Mark Grimsley, 
and Brent Nosworthy, but the persisting 
belief that the rifle musket revolution- 
ized warfare justifies a fresh look at the 
subject. The conventional view holds 
that the rifle musket turned the Civil 
War into a prolonged bloodbath by giv- 
ing infantrymen a more accurate tool 
and deepening their killing zone from 
100 to 500 yards. Oblivious to these re- 
alities, Civil War commanders on both 
sides clung blindly to outmoded linear 
tactics, dooming attacking troops to 
horrendous casualties. 

Marshalling a vast array of eyewit- 
ness testimony, Hess demonstrates 
that poor marksmanship training and 
the rifle musket’s parabolic arc actu- 
ally made that weapon less deadly than 
most historians realize. Because of 
these deficiencies and also the broken 
terrain on which most Civil War battles 
occurred, opposing infantry usually 
fought at close range. After surveying 
twenty-four battles, Hess discovered 
that the infantry’s average firing range 


was ninety-four yards, which was no 
better than the old smoothbores that 
the rifle musket replaced. Far from 
being obsolete, linear tactics remained 
quite effective. 

As far as tactical change is con- 
cerned, the rifle musket did lend itself 
to use by skirmishers. Union and 
Confederate infantry regiments con- 
sistently deployed two-company skir- 
mish screens in the first half of the war. 
Continuous contact during the major 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865 caused 
skirmish lines to grow in size and im- 
portance. The rifle musket also facili- 
tated the development of the sniper. 
Despite the utility of skirmishers and 
snipers, however, neither supplanted a 
well managed line of battle in infantry 
combat. 

This book represents a worthy ad- 
dition to Hess’ ever expanding body 
of work. While some may dispute his 
conclusions and seeming partiality for 
examples from the Western Theater, no 
one seriously interested in what hap- 
pened on the Civil War battlefield can 
afford to ignore The Rifle Musket in 
Civil War Combat. 

—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


JOHN BROWN’S WAR 
AGAINST SLAVERY. 

By Robert E. McGlone. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009. Pp. 
451. $35. ISBN: 978-0-521-51443-9) 

The past decade or so has seen an 
extraordinary outpouring of interest 
and work on John Brown. This includes 
four biographies in the last five years 
(two of them quite hefty); two novels 
— Russell Banks’ massive Cloudsplitter, 
and Bruce Olds’ Raising Holy Hell; a 
steady outpouring of more focused 
monographs, essay collections; and 
even two reissues of W.E.B. Du Bois’s 
1962 biography. Given this glut of 
scholarly attention of late, one must 
wonder what Robert McGlone’s own 
weighty biography can add in terms of 
either information or interpretation. As 
it turns out, quite a bit. 

McGlone focuses heavily on Brown’s 
vast writings—reminding us that a 
surprising number of Brown’s writings 
made it into print during his lifetime, 
efforts that McGlone calls “a kind of 


early skirmishing in his war on slavery” 
(203). He has sought out quite a few 
untapped archival sources and is quick 
to dismiss as suspect most contempo- 
rary and late nineteenth century source 
material as either hearsay or morally 
biased. As a result, he seems to down- 
play religious fanaticism as the driving 
force behind Brown’s actions, giving 
equal weight to “a lifetime of social 
experience and an embrace of republi- 
can ideals” ( 7), though he also admits 
that Brown’s violent propensities were 
as likely brought on by his Christian 
fervor, and not in spite of it. He was, 
McGlone notes, far shrewder, more 
thoughtful, and more engaged with 
the abolitionist movement than most 
scholars have admitted (though David 
S. Reynolds made much the same case 
in his John Brown, Abolitionist three 
years ago.) 

McGlone insists that the “central 
tasks of Brown scholarship is to evoke 
persuasively the private man and to 
join the gnarled cords of his inner life 
to his life’s end” (16). That life’s end 
is, of course, what made the man an 
icon, and it is McGlone’s revisiting of 
Harper’s Ferry—over a third of the 
book is devoted to those last months of 
Brown’s life—that are among the fresh- 
est and most intriguing new perspec- 
tives on both the man and his plan. He 
suggests that by viewing his raid on that 
small Virginia outpost and its arsenal 
as a political, rather than a military act, 
then Brown regains some credibility 
in terms of the rationale behind his 
plan and what he expected to achieve 
through it, and we must judge it not as 
the total failure that most historians as- 
sume it to have been. 

McGlone is certainly not the first 
to see the raid and Brown’s martyrdom 
as lynchpins in the breakdown of the 
Union and ultimately the destruction 
of slavery, but he argues more fully and 
convincingly than most that Brown 
envisioned—even if only vaguely— 
such a scenario even before he realized 
his own martyrdom would be a big part 
of the full effect. He closely scrutinizes 
the testimonials of other participants 
and eye-witnesses—from Frederick 
Douglass to his only surviving son, 
Owen Brown—to argue that hindsight, 
self-interest, and indeed the Civil War 
itself made their later accounts of both 


the planning and the enactment of the 
raid suspect. Giving far more weight 
to evidence produced before and dur- 
ing, rather than after, the fact, McGlone 
is able to offer a fairly fresh reassess- 
ment of Brown’s goals and priorities 
in attacking Harper’s Ferry and of the 
choices forced upon him along the way 
by circumstances beyond his control, 
none of which were the product of 
madness or fanaticism or blind faith in 
the rightness of his cause. 

While more measured in his ap- 
praisal of Brown than the unabated ad- 
miration Reynolds exudes in his biog- 
raphy, McGlone too stresses the rational 
over the irrational in Brown’s actions 
from Kansas through Harper’s Ferry; 
yet he never shies from the paradoxes 
and contradictions so evident in so 
much of Brown’s beliefs and behavior. 
McGlone fully captures the complexi- 
ties in both the man and the times, and 
his deeply researched, convincingly ar- 
gued assessment will more than hold its 
own among the many other treatments 
of Brown with which it must compete. 

—John C. Inscoe 
University of Georgia 


The Nebraska-Kansas Act of 1854 
by John R. Wunder and Joann M. Ross, 
eds., (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of 

Nebraska Press, 2008), pp. 200, ISBN 
978-0-8032-4822-9 


The Nebraska-Kansas Act of 1854 is a 
series of essays—each written by a dif- 
ferent author—about a variety of top- 
ics either directly or indirectly related 
to the controversial law. When people 
think of the Kansas-Nebraska Act they 
generally recall ‘Bloody Kansas, the de- 
bates between Lincoln and Douglas, and 
the Civil War; but in their introductory 
chapter the editors write, “The national 
politics over region, the repositioning 
of political leadership, radicalization 
of African American opinion, and the 
settlement of Nebraska were all deeply 
impacted by the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
and are less known.” (pp. 11-12) The 
editors are successful in gathering es- 
says that address these lesser known 
subjects. 

There were a number of essays 
this reviewer found interesting. In 
“Nebraska and Kansas Territories in 
American Legal Culture: Territorial 
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Statutory Context, Brenden Rensink 
examines the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
the context of other territorial organic 
acts and concludes that the 1854 law 
was not “a revolutionary piece of legis- 
lation.” (p. 47) 

Tekla Ali Johnson’s ‘Frederick 
Douglass and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act: From Reformer to Revolutionary’ 
chronicles Douglass’s transformation 
from an individual who sought moral 
suasion to one who advocated violence 
to deal with the issue of slavery. The 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 set Douglass 
along the road to revolutionary but it 
was the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act that convinced him that whites, 
North and South, “had no intention 
of living with freed black people as 
equals.” (p. 126) 

Walter C. Rucker’s ‘Unpopular 
Sovereignty: African American 
Resistance and Reactions to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act’ in some ways mirrored 
and reinforced the ideas presented in 
Johnson’s essay. Rucker, though, goes 
further by surveying African American 
political discourse from the early to the 
mid-1800’s with an emphasis on the 
African American emigration move- 
ment. 

Nicole Etcheson’s ‘Where Popular 
Sovereignty Worked: Nebraska Territory 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act’ examines 
why Nebraska avoided the violence 
experienced in Kansas. Simply put, 
Nebraska “faced conditions very differ- 
ent from those in Kansas Territory” (p. 
178). For instance, even though election 
fraud and corruption occurred, it was 
not dominated by one party; more im- 
portantly, the issue of slavery was never 
in question in Nebraska. 

Finally, James A. Rawley’s ‘Stephen 
A. Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act’ concentrates on Douglas's reason- 
ing for supporting popular sovereignty 
and his defense against criticism of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act. This reader 
was left with the feeling that Douglas’s 
defense of the law was disingenuous at 
best. And the author’s conclusion that 
Douglas’s “adherence to the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, separated Deep 
South Democrats, who demanded 
federal protection of slaves, from the 
Democratic Party and this resulted 
eventually in the Civil War” (pp. 89-90) 
is, perhaps, a bit simplistic. 


The book contains notes at the end 
of each chapter, appropriate maps, an 
appendix of the actual law creating the 
territories of Nebraska and Kansas, a 
brief biography of each essay’s author, 
and an index. It is well worth read- 
ing for those interested in the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act and some of the periph- 
eral issues affected by that controversial 
piece of legislation. 

—Curtis W. Milbourn 
San Angelo, Texas 


Did Lincoln Own Slaves? And 
Other Frequently Asked Questions 
about Abraham Lincoln. 

By Gerald J. Prokopowicz. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 2008. ISBN 978-0- 

375; $24.95. 


Any historian who has given a 
talk or even had a conversation about 
Abraham Lincoln quickly realizes that 
all kinds of people ask all kinds of 
questions about our sixteenth presi- 
dent. This book uses the most up-to 
date scholarship on Lincoln to provide 
thoughtful, pithy, and humorous an- 
swers on all manner of subjects. Need 
some good brief information on young 
Lincoln? You will find it here. Some 
solid answers to difficult questions 
about Lincoln’s religion? These pages 
judiciously deal with that thorny topic. 
And what about his unhappy marriage 
to Mary Todd? Gerald Prokopowicz 
provides offers a carefully balanced dis- 
cussion. 

The author navigates the most 
treacherous waters of Lincoln contro- 
versies with skill and wit. He notes 
there is little evidence to suggest that 
Lincoln was “gay” as we understand 
that term but on that question simply 
renders a verdict of “not proven.” This 
book shatters popular misconcep- 
tions about Lincoln’s many failures, 
his supposed lack of ambition, and 
even tackles the always popular and 
unanswerable question of which party 
(if any) Lincoln would support today. 
On several long-believed but mythical 
anecdotes, Prokopowicz carefully sifts 
through the evidence, tracing the tales 
back to their original and doubtful 
sources. 

The author adopts a largely con- 
sensus approach—that is his answers 
reflect the predominant assessments 
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of Lincoln scholars. He gives deserv- 
edly short shrift to various anti-Lincoln 
polemics but is also fair-minded. For 
example, he is far less scornful of 
McClellan than many Civil War his- 
torians. On tougher issues, such as 
Lincoln’s racial views, this book pro- 
vides a marvelous introduction for 
general readers by offering clear but 
never oversimplified assessments. On 
questions of fact, such as details on the 
assassination, this volume is an equally 
useful and surefooted guide. 

Even on what could easily be dis- 
missed as silly questions asked by igno- 
rant people, Prokopowicz manages to 
turn such inquiries into teaching mo- 
ments. Virtually all readers will learn 
something from this book. For exam- 
ple, the author points out that Lincoln 
hired a substitute, and ] doubt many 
veteran Civil War historians know that, 
though it’s too bad that no source was 
cited. Aside from that small caveat, 
Did Lincoln Own Slaves? deserves warm 
praise. Think you already own enough 
Lincoln books? Perhaps, but buy this 
one anyway. 

—Uhniversity of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


Heroes and Cowards: The Social 
Face of War. 
By Dora L. Costa and Matthew E. Kahn. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2008. ISBN 978-0-691-13704-9; $27-95. 


Heroes and Cowards is an ambi- 
tious, quantitative study of soldier mo- 
tivation; it draws conclusions that carry 
significance well beyond the subject at 
hand. Working from Robert Fogel’s 
meticulously compiled database of 
41,000 white and black Union soldiers, 
Dora L. Costa and Matthew E. Kahn 
offer statistical answers to a number of 
thorny questions. Ever since the pio- 
neering works of Bell Wiley, historians 
have examined motivation, perfor- 
mance, and morale largely by culling 
material from the diaries and letters of 
the men themselves. This admittedly 
impressionistic and often scattershot 
approach has obvious limitations, 
limitations that could presumably be 
remedied by a more scientific, statistical 
analysis. 

It would be easy to accuse the au- 
thors of committing the quantitative 


fallacy: what counts is what can be 
counted. And like other quantifiers, 
they huff and puff a bit too much about 
technique; so too their statistical con- 
clusions need to be presented in a clear- 
er and more organized way. Yet they 
nicely incorporate secondary works as 
well as apt quotations from soldiers 
to give their statistical analysis a more 
human face. Their central concern is 
the effect of “social networks” on sol- 
dier behavior, and their work is deeply 
indebted to sociological classics such 
as Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone. In 
Costa and Kahn’s view, the relationship 
between the soldiers, their home com- 
munities, and their companies went far 
toward predicting behavior in camp, 
battle, and in prison. 

Heroes and Cowards examines the 
soldiers’ experiences in relationship 
to their social networks. The authors 
measure the unit cohesion and effec- 
tiveness of Civil War companies with 
desertion rates. The findings are inter- 
esting: the “best” soldiers tended to be 
older, native-born or Irish, better edu- 
cated, and wealthier men who served 
in companies with men from the same 
community and of similar age and oc- 
cupational status. The more diverse 
the company, the higher the desertion 
rate. For the United States Colored 
Troops, former slaves were somewhat 
better soldiers than free blacks, and as 
with white soldiers, more homogenous 
companies were better companies. 

Those soldiers taken prisoner with a 
larger number of comrades were more 
likely to survive. And the same char- 
acteristics that correlated with soldiers’ 
performance also affected how prison- 
ers fared in the camps. In short, what- 
ever the experiences and fates of vari- 
ous soldiers and their companies, Costa 
and Kahn conclude that social networks 
were of prime importance. Even after 
the war, soldiers decided to settle— 
whether in their home communities 
or elsewhere—based on their wartime 
performance and hometown character- 
istics. Some communities ostracized 
deserters and others didn’t. These same 
factors influenced the complex transi- 
tion of slaves into freemen, though here 
the data is not quite so rich. 

As the authors duly note, Civil 
War soldiers preferred to interact with 
people like themselves. Few of their 


conclusions will probably surprise stu- 
dents of the Civil War, but they carry 
some fascinating and potentially unset- 
tling implications for twenty-first cen- 
tury Americans. It unfortunately takes 
Costa and Kahn about the half the book 
to set up their argument so readers may 
grow impatient, but there is a payoff 
and one that will profit future studies 
of Civil War soldiers. 
—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


Sherman’s March in Myth and 
Memory 
by Caudill, Edward and Paul Ashdown. 
( The American Crisis Series. Steven 
E. Woodworth, ed. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 2008. 211 pp. 
Index. Illustrations.) 

In Sherman’s March in Myth and 
Memory, Edward Caudill and Paul 
Ashdown observe that one reason 
Sherman became anathema to the 
Old South and those that cling to its 
memory is the fact that he pursued war 
much like a Gilded Age chairman of the 
board managed industry. Rather than 
obey the unwritten mores of honorable 
war, he directly attacked the heart of 
southern cultural distinctiveness by at- 
tacking the southern people themselves. 
Therefore, though he killed fewer peo- 
ple than Grant, Sherman’s wounds cut 
far deeper and have been harder to for- 
give. What Sherman did to the South 
in 1864, Caudill and Ashdown now do 
to the ideological mythology that has 
accumulated around Sherman and his 
March. 

The authors show that in the larger 
scheme of history, myth, and memory, 
there are multiple Shermans clamoring 
for attention. The North transformed 
Sherman from a madman to a military 
genius. The very same quirks of per- 
sonality that at first marked the general 
as “insane” later came to be interpreted 
as signs of his brilliance. He became 
the hand of God and one of the first he- 
roes of a new kind of war. In the South 
Sherman remained mad; a vicious bar- 
barian and scapegoat on whose shoul- 
ders they laid the destruction of what 
they thought a superior culture through 
unlawful methods. 

While at points the reader might 
think that the authors dig a bit too 


deeply (and too hopefully) for support- 
ing evidence, this is overall a good book 
that lays bare the influences that have 
turned Sherman from a human being 
into various forms of legend, each with 
a life of its own. 


Gustavus Vasa Fox of the Union 
Navy: A Biography. 
By Ari Hoogenboom. (Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 2008.) 


Gustavus Vasa Fox was the assistant 
secretary of the U.S. Navy during the 
Civil War, a position created early in the 
conflict to relieve some of the admin- 
istrative burden from Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles. Born in Saugus, 
Massachusetts in 1821, Fox studied 
at the Phillips Academy in Andover. 
Unlike Welles, whose only previous 
experience with the navy was as an ad- 
ministrator, Fox had actually served as a 
naval officer. Entering the navy in 1838 
as a midshipman, he had seen action in 
the Mexican-American War and risen 
to lieutenant in 1852. He resigned that 
same year to command mail steamers 
and in 1856 had entered private busi- 
ness. Fox owed his position in the Navy 
Department to his brother-in-law, the 
politically prominent Montgomery 
Blair of Maryland, who became 
Postmaster General and a member of 
President Abraham Lincoln’s cabinet. 

Fox first joined the Navy Department 
in May 1861 as chief clerk, and that 
August he was appointed to the new 
post of assistant secretary. Fox and 
Welles worked together seamlessly. A 
hard-working even driven administra- 
tor, Fox handled most of the day-to-day 
departmental matters, leaving Welles 
free to set policy. 

Fox biographer Ari Hoogenboom, 
professor emeritus at Brooklyn College 
of the City University of New York and 
author of several books on President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, likens Fox’s role in 
the Civil War to the duties of the pres- 
ent position of chief of naval opera- 
tions. Hoogenboom agrees with Civil 
War Admiral David Porter that, more 
than any other individual, Fox was re- 
sponsible for the success of the Union 
navy in the war. The reader will have to 
judge whether Hoogenboom claims too 
much for his subject. He has Fox virtu- 
ally running the Navy Department with 
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Welles a mere figurehead who, while 
he approved all decisions, largely “de- 
ferred to Fox’s grasp of naval matters, 
involving commanders, ships, guns, and 
strategy.” Certainly Fox’s important, 
direct role is obvious in such matters 
as the types of ships purchased at the 
beginning of the war for conversion to 
blockaders, their armament, proceed- 
ing with the development of the XV- 
inch Dahlgren gun for the monitors, 
and—most fatefully—the emphasis on 
construction of shallow-draft ironclad 
monitors as opposed to ironclad ships 
of the New Ironsides type. Fox was 
also close to Lincoln, who enjoyed his 
company, appreciated his optimism, 
and was often a visitor in the Fox home. 
While it is clear that Welles relied on 
Fox to an unusual degree for his exper- 
tise in naval matters, it is also certain— 
as Hoogenboom acknowledges—that 
Welles was very much a hands-on 
administrator who made the final deci- 
sions. 

Following the war, in 1866 President 
Andrew Johnson sent Fox on a dip- 
lomatic mission to Russia to convey 
congratulations to Tsar Alexander I 
on having survived an assassination 
attempt. In a memorable voyage, Fox 
crossed the Atlantic in the monitor 
Miantonomoh. Fox died in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, in 1883. 

Hoogenboom has plumbed the 
Fox Papers at the New York Historical 
Society, the Library of Congress, and 
the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion. He has also made good use 
of Welles’ diaries, and other primary 
and secondary sources. This is a fine 
biography of an often overlooked, yet 
very important leader of the Civil War. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


Disunion! 
The Coming of the American Civil 
War, 1789-1859. 
By Elizabeth R. Varon (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
2008. Pp.472, cloth, $30.00, ISBN: 978- 
0-8078-3232-5) 


Books about the causes of the 
Civil War are almost as prolific as 
books on the War itself. In searching 
to resolve one of the most difficult 


questions in American history— 
what was responsible for sending 
the United States down the road to 
disunion?—historians have pointed to 
the ideological, economic, and political 
differences produced by slavery, the 
breakdown of the two party system, 
the impact of legal decisions, the role 
of key individuals, and the rise of 
abolitionism, in an effort to understand 
the complex dynamics which 
culminated in war. Elizabeth R. Varon’s 
new book, Disunion: The Coming of the 
American Civil War, 1789-1859, imposes 
a new framework over the existing 
historiography by using the concept 
of disunion as a lens through which to 
view America’s story from the time of 
the Constitutional Convention up until 
the Civil War. 

Varon’s study has three main 
projects: first, to provide a synthesis 
of the historiography on the coming 
of the Civil War; second, to provide a 
more inclusive account of the period, 
encompassing both the stories of 
leaders and politicians as well as those 
of reformers, editors, and activists; and 
third, to provide an analysis of the ways 
in which disunion rhetoric dominated 
the national debate about the future of 
the republic. Disunion, Varon argues, 
was “once the most provocative and 
potent word in the political vocabulary 
of Americans” (1). Varon explains 
that disunion was invoked in five 
distinct but overlapping registers—as 
a prophesy, a threat, an accusation, a 
process, and a program—to create a 
“siren’s song of civil war” (5). 

Prophesies about the fragility of 
a union built upon slavery pervaded 
post-revolutionary politics, where 
disunion rhetoric tapped into the 
nation’s fears about its ability to 
withstand internal and external threats, 
or serve as a bulwark against moral 
decline. As manifest destiny pushed 
pioneers farther westward, southerners 
used threats of disunion to champion 
slavery’s preservation through its 
expansion in the territories. Deeply 
troubled by the political concessions 
made to the South, politicians in the 
Liberty, Free Soil, and Republican 
parties accused the slave powers of 
enflaming sectional tension. Proslavery 
ideologues responded, citing disunion 
as a process of “sectional alienation” 
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that began with the North’s failure to 
guarantee the South protection from its 
increasingly hostile elements. “Suffused 
as it was with images of treason, 
rebellion, retribution, and bloodshed,” 
Varon argues, “the discourse of 
disunion bred disillusionment with 
party politics; mistrust of compromise; 
and, in the 1850s, the expectation that 
only violent conflict would resolve the 
debate over slavery once and for all” 
(16). Slavery, she concludes, became 
“the most potent of all sources of 
disunion” and the foundation upon 
which discussions about the future of 
the republic were debated by politicians, 
lawyers, activists, commentators, and 
ordinary people (338). 

Disunion documents every critical 
event in American history from the 
Constitutional Convention to the 
election of Lincoln—where the voices 
of presidents and politicians mingle 
with those of women abolitionists, 
free black activists and fugitive 
slaves. Varon’s success in setting her 
analysis of disunion rhetoric against 
a comprehensive historiographical 
backdrop is exceptional. Meticulously 
researched and beautifully assembled, 
Disunion will become a standard text 
for students and scholars interested in 
this tumultuous chapter in American 
history. 

— Giselle Roberts 
La Trobe University, Melbourne, 
Australia 


Vicksburg, 1863. 
By Winston Groom (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 2009. Pp. 482, $30.00, ISBN 
978-0-307-26425-1) 


Winston Groom adds the “Gibraltar 
of the Confederacy” to his growing list 
of historical subjects with Vicksburg, 
1863. Best known for Forrest Gump, 
Groom is becoming more respected for 
his historical writing which includes 
Shrouds of Glory, chronicling John Bell 
Hood’s Nashville Campaign, and more 
recently Patriotic Fire, describing the 
War of 1812’s Battle of New Orleans. 
In Vicksburg, he weaves a powerful nar- 
rative that details the epic campaign 
that gained control over the Mississippi 
River for the Union, and in Groom’s 
opinion ended any hopes for Southern 
independence. 


Although titled Vicksburg, 1863, 
Groom’s epic actually provides a blow- 
by-blow account of the Civil War in the 
Western theater. He chronicles all the 
major campaigns and battles leading up 
to the fight for Vicksburg. In fact, the 
first ninety pages of this four hundred- 
plus page book bring the reader just 
to the April 1862 battle of Shiloh. This 
background, however, provides the 
foundation for the complicated cam- 
paign for Vicksburg. Groom traces all 
of Ulysses S. Grant’s initial failures to 
get at the famous city, including the 
battle of Chickasaw Bayou, Van Dorn’s 
capture of Holly Springs, and the failed 
canal and bayou experiments. Groom 
enumerates eight failures to capture 
Vicksburg, comparing Grant’s final at- 
tempt to the ninth life of a cat: Grant 
was on his last life when his army 
crossed the river south of Vicksburg to 
make one last desperate lunge at the 
city. 

But, as Groom illustrates with his 
superb skill as a writer, Grant’s cam- 
paign was a tremendous success. His 
army’s crossing at Bruinsburg and 
battles at Port Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion Hill, and the Big 
Black River, leading up to the eventual 
siege of Vicksburg led to a momentous 
victory that crushed Southern hopes. 
Groom’s talent as a writer shines as the 
reader turns page after page of these 
events without losing momentum. He 
also analyzes the key leaders of the 
campaign and is fair to most of them. 
Confederate General Joseph Johnston 
does get an appropriate lashing for 
failing to even attempt to relieve the 
siege, whereas this reviewer feels that 
the treatment of Union general John 
McClernand is too harsh. 

Groom’s narrative is a pleasure to 
read, but as with his other historical 
works, he provides no endnotes and 
his source notes barely touch on the 
amount of materials available on this 
crucial campaign. Anyone also look- 
ing for new insight on this campaign 
will be disappointed as his strongest 
argument is simply that the South had 
no chance for victory after the fall of 
Vicksburg. He states that the loss of the 
Mississippi River combined with the 
defeat at Gettysburg ended any chance 
for the South to achieve independence 
after July 1863 and that continuing to 


Punitive War 
Confederate Guerrillas and Union Reprisals 
Clay Mountcastle 


“Mountcastle demonstrates, with 
powerful insight, deep archival 


research, and crisp writing, the central 


role of guerrilla warfare during the 


Civil War. This is a close-up view of 
the real Civil War, unrelentingly savage 


and utterly inhumane.”—Michael 
Fellman, author of In the Name of God 
and Country: Reconsidering Terrorism 


PUNIT 


Confederate Gucrrilas and Union Reprisals 


in American History 


“We have long known that Federal 


troops regarded guerrilla activity in Sta rMmoUNte Rete 


the Civil War as a factor in determining 
their interactions with Southern 


civilians, but Mountcastle sheds new 
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fight only led to rising body counts. He 
goes on to state that better terms for 
the South could have perhaps been ac- 
quired by negotiating with Lincoln and 
the Federal government at that point, 
because by April 1865 the Confederacy 
had absolutely no bargaining chips left. 
Nevertheless, Vicksburg, 1863 is recom- 
mended to anyone interested in this 
crucial campaign of the Civil War. 
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